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(Cover and illustration above) Jim Aycock's 
photographs of wall murals on the fifth floor 
of the Department of the Interior building, 
painted by the well-known American artist, 
John Steuart Curry, in 1939. The cover 
depicts the Oklahoma land rush, and the 
illustration above represents a home- 
steading family scene. 
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“The Gift Outright” 


The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we were England’s, still colonials, 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by, 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she would become. 


Robert Frost 
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(Above) A student artist's interpretation of 
the Battle of Cowpens, 1781, a strategic 
southern victory for the Americans that 
helped lead to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. Done by Bruce Barkley for the 
National Park Service. 
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Introduction 


Fos 200 years we have lived under one system 
of Government. Our Flag flies over more than 
3,500,000 square miles of land. Well over a mil- 
lion square miles of that expanse is land 
administered by the Federal Government as 
public domain. This is the land legacy of the 
American people. Almost half of all these pub- 
lic domain lands are under jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. 

This book is in part about the Department. 
More broadly, it is about the land’s basic re- 
sources and policies affecting the public lands. 

The land is our heritage. The attitudes we 
have held helped determine this heritage. 
These attitudes led first to settlement, then to 
Revolution, then to territorial expansion, and 
to a series of resources policies, some of which 
are still in effect. Our policies and attitudes 
toward resources in earlier times had serious 
effects in particular upon the fate of the Ameri- 
can Indians. Their story is a part of the story of 
the land itself. The land has brought out the 
best in Americans, and sometimes the worst. 
But our people and resources are part of the 
same package that we call the United States of 
America. The relationship of land and people is 
the theme of this volume. 

Its space limitations allow only a glimpse of 
events that went into the making of major pub- 
lic land policies. But it provides insights into 
what brought the people and the land to our 
200th year as a Nation. Public pressures fluc- 
tuated over the course of those two centuries. 
Public land and Indian policies reflected the 
pressures. The wild, rough land was viewed as 
an enemy to be conquered. When the land 
finally was tamed in the process of consolidat- 
ing a Nation, we then realized that the seeming 
endless abundance of resources is, after all, 
finite. 


Looking backward can provide a vantage 
point for looking forward. That is what we at- 
tempt in this book. 

This volume opens the door to questions of 
importance to our future: What are the origins 
of the resource policies and the programs that 
affect us today? What motives inspired them? 
Have times and events made some of our pro- 
grams and priorities obsolete? Do we need to 
set some new priorities in resources manage- 
ment to balance the equation between a sound 
economy and a sound respect for the envi- 
ronment? 

In the Department's early years, people were 
rushing to settle the West. They reveled at 
spanning the continent on iron rails at the fast 
clip of 30 miles an hour. Coal was the prime 
energy source. The height of technology was 
the coal-fired engine that converted water to 
steam. The Department granted the right-of- 
way and other parcels of land to railroad com- 
panies, under terms of railroad land grant 
legislation. 


During most of the 19th century, public land 
policy leaned toward non-Federal ownership 
of lands. This encouraged settlement and de- 
velopment. Lands most promising for mineral 
development, agriculture and townsites were 
settled earliest. Later, heroic reclamation ef- 
forts marshalled the limited water resources of 
the West. That opened still more land for set- 
tlement. When public land became less abun- 
dant, pressure developed to withdraw some of 
the more fragile and scenic areas as national 
parks, wildernesses and special sites for pro- 
tection by the Federal Government. Therefore, 
the public land concept gradually has evolved 
somewhat differently than envisioned 200 
years ago. 

Today, the challenge in natural resources is 
not to conquer Nature but to live with her. We 
will continue to use our natural resources but 
more carefully than in the past. 

Energy resources are an overriding concern 
in this decade. The word “energy” is fairly new 
as a national issue. But it will be a key word for 
a long time. Our way of life has been under- 
written as much by the low-cost energy- 
producing capabilities of our country as by any 
other single factor. Energy capacity affects 
agricultural Competence and_ industrial 
productivity, both of which govern our stan- 
dard of living. 

In recent years the Interior Department has 
played a major role in the energy picture. We 
manage great areas that contain energy re- 
sources — coal, natural gas, oil, water, 
uranium, among the most important. Because 
of that responsibility, the Department has be- 
come active in energy research. It has stimu- 
lated research into new technologies for bet- 
ter, cleaner use of fossil fuels. It has inaugu- 
rated programs for learning more about how to 
extract oil from shale and keep the cost within 
reach of the consumer. It has activated re- 
search into converting coal directly to oil and 


gas for easier, cheaper and cleaner transfer to 
the consumer. It has encouraged, by demon- 
stration projects, the recycling of wastes into 
energy. It has entered into cooperative re- 
search with numerous foreign countries in 
such energy-related endeavors as taking the 
pollution out of coal-burning; reclamation of 
mined lands; and improvement of health and 
safety in mining operations. 

At the same time, the Department has 
helped spark public awareness of the possi- 
bilities of land-use planning. We are working 
to assure that development of resources is ac- 
complished in an environmentally sound way. 
We are particularly concerned about ways to 
extract needed oil and gas resources from 
ecologically fragile areas such as Alaska and 
the offshore fields of our Outer Continental 
Shelf. The Department has spearheaded space 
satellite observation of the condition of the 
Earth, to monitor the health of timberlands and 
waterways and forecast potential future 


trouble-spots such as earthquake-prone areas 
or other unusual changes in the earth’s crust 
that would affect life forms. It has promoted 
research into water desalination to assist in re- 
gional water-use planning, domestically and in 
other countries. The largest de-salting plant in 
the world is under way in Arizona to assure 
that our neighbor Mexico receives good water 
from the flow of the Colorado. Department 
experts in various management and technical 
specialities literally have been all over the 
globe to assist the developing world. Where it 
is more feasible to bring people to the United 
States, the Department has hosted a stream of 
foreign experts and students. 

The basic mission of the Department of the 
Interior remains the same as it was at its found- 
ing in 1849 — to oversee the public estate. But 
there is a world of difference in the way the 
task is approached now from the way it was 
handled then. The complexity of human 


needs, resulting from the complexity of human 
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knowledge today, has elevated resources 
management and development to a combina- 
tion of physical and social sciences. 

The mission and the message seem clear: 
Use our resources only to the extent we need 
them, without waste; provide for replenish- 
ment in every instance wherein they are re- 
newable; and plan ahead. By these precepts 
we will maintain something worthwhile to be- 
queath to future generations of Americans. 


ene 1. Bepp~ 


Thomas S. Kleppe 
Secretary of the Interior 


Egrets over Topock Marsh, by Chen Chi, from the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s collection. 


In The Beginning There Was Land 


(Cover) A Thomas Moran. 


(Below) Frederic Remington, American art- 
ist and sculptor, was noted for his amusing 
style of portraying pioneer life and times. 
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FP lenty of good land, and liberty to manage 
their own affairs in their own way, seem to 
be the two great causes of the prosperity of all 
Adam Smith — Wealth of Nations 


he was no single, overriding 
cause that led to the American Revo- 
lution. 

Taxation without representation 
and the chafings of British trade re- 
strictions under the reign of George 
III were the sparks that actually ig- 
nited open rebellion. Yet, there were 
also land-related problems. The fron- 
tier had gradually stretched to the 
Appalachians, far beyond the earlier 
line that ran roughly north and south 
from mid-Massachusetts to eastern 
Georgia. Colonial Government was al- 
lowed loose rein during the first cen- 
tury and a half of British rule. Conse- 
quently, development of areas inland 
from the coast took place with mini- 
mal guidelines from the Crown. The 
early frontiersmen were so remote 
from regular contact with officialdom 
that they learned to function quite 
independently and began to develop 
their own unwritten codes for dealing 
with the Indians. Even their lifestyles 
differed greatly from the more settled 
areas of America. 

Over the course of a century and a 
half of rugged colonizing, Americans 
became different in many ways from 
their English forbears and their Eng- 
lish cousins. They had melded into the 
total environment of this vast, ver- 
dant land, influenced by its geog- 
raphy, topography, climate and seem- 
ingly endless store of natural re- 
sources. If they acted ruthlessly in 
expanding their domain, it was be- 
cause the land itself was often cruel in 
its wildness. They became independ- 
ent in thought and innovative in spirit 
because survival required it. 


British colonial policy under a suc- 
cession of monarchs had encouraged 
independent thinking in America. The 
Crown was eager to cultivate colonial 
areas, and therefore land grants for 
permanent settlement were gener- 
ous. This was a different approach to 
empire-building in America than that 
of France and Spain. To those coun- 
tries, settlement was secondary to 
their real goal of acquiring resources 
for trade — primarily furs for the 
former, gold for the latter. In con- 
trast, the English settler came to 
stay, often a refugee from his own 
country for religious or economic 
reasons, but encouraged to settle in 
America by a government in England 
that saw advantages in getting rid of 
problem people while attaining a solid 
foothold for resources development in 
a promising area of the New World. 

Speculators as well as settlers were 
encouraged to break new frontiers 
and were rewarded with grants or 
other acknowledgment of claims. Co- 
lonial trade was allowed to flourish 
and immigration was easy. Local 
self-government came early in the 
form of elected assemblies, although 
the colonial Governors were appoin- 
tive. 

As the decades rolled on between 
the time of the first English settle- 
ments and the mid-18th Century, 
America was becoming an enterpris- 
ing and reasonably affluent society. It 
was a prototype of the Adam Smith 
concept of the prosperous colony. 


THE FRENCH PERIOD 


The Regent of France authorized a 
settlement at the Post of Arkansas in 
1722. These early settlers were on good 
terms with the Quapaw Indians who 
“exhibited a great spirit of friendliness 
and hospitality toward the French’. 
Cotton was introduced ih 1740. 


In 1751 the settlement was strengthened. 
The French Government sent a number 
of girls as wives for the settlers “with 
a dowry of a cow and Calf, cock and five 
hens, gun and ammunition, axe and hoe, 
and a supply of garden seed”. 


(Top, Left and Right) The almshouse in 
18th Century Philadelphia was probably 
more comfortable than the average pioneer 
home. 


(Center) The Spanish influence was 
strongly felt by Indians of the Southwest. 
Missionaries followed the seekers after 
gold, and this Mission of San Xavier del Bac 
in Arizona, “white dome of the desert’, still 
stands in the heart of Papago country. 


(Bottom) Marker at Arkansas Post National 
Memorial, all that remains to commemorate 
this French trading post on the Arkansas 
River close to where itjoins the Mississippi. 
The Arkansas Gazette began its publishing 
history here in 1819, and the post was the 
starting point for the first overland road into 
the interior of the Louisiana Purchase. 
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Land Speculation 
18th Century Style 


Land speculation — the equivalent 
of today’s stock market for investors 
— was a powerful influence on west- 
ward expansion. In the decade before 
the Revolution there were 12 land de- 
velopment plans being pressed by 
ardent sponsors. These interests de- 
scended upon the London ministries 
and crowded the lobbies of Parlia- 
ment seeking political support that 
would enforce their tenuous claims to 
the land. Among the investors in 
westward lands were Benjamin 
Franklin and George Washington. 

Lord Dunmore, a Governor of Vir- 
ginia, wrote to England of his inabil- 
ity to stem the westward movement: 
“I have learned from experience,” he 
reported, “that the established Au- 
thority of any government in 
America, and the policy of Govern- 
ment at home, are both insufficient to 
restrain the Americans; and that they 
do and will remove as their avidity 
and restlessness incite them. They 
acquire no attachment to Place; but 
wandering about Seems engrained in 
their Nature; and it is a weakness in- 
cident to it, that they Should forever 
imagine the Lands further off are Still 
better than those upon which they are 
already Settled . . . They do not con- 
ceive that Government has any right 
to forbid their taking possession of a 
Vast tract of Country, either unin- 
habitated or which Serves only as a 
Shelter for a few Scattered Tribes of 
Indians. Nor can they be easily 
brought to entertain any belief of the 
permanent obligation of Treaties 
made with those People, whom they 
consider as but little removed from 
the brute Creation.” 
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The encroachments of the white 
settlers affected territory claimed by 
the Iroquois Nation, which encom- 
passed lands stretching from Lake 
Superior to the Tennessee River and 
from the Hudson to the Mississippi 
River. To the South, white movement 
affected other tribes, too. The 
Cherokees, the “mountaineers of 
aboriginal America,” were the second 
strongest force along the Proclama- 
tion Line, claiming lands of the pres- 
ent States of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, western South and North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and parts of northern Alabama and 
Georgia. The Shawnee and Delaware 
tribes occupied land between the Iro- 
quois and the Cherokees. Ohio Indian 
groups as well as the Cherokees, Iro- 
quois, Shawnee and Delawares 
hunted in the area known as Ken- 
tucky, although they did not establish 
many villages there. 

It was into these areas that fron- 
tiersmen — explorers like Daniel 
Boone — came. 


(Below) A typical Southern port scene in 
the American colonies around 1760, an 
area that had been wilderness roamed by 
Indians a hundred years earlier. 


(Opposite Page) It is hardly likely that 
Daniel Boone usually looked as well put 
together as he does in this portrait with 
hound. Perhaps the illustration of Boone 
and his party, from old Army archives, is 
more typical. 
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The intrepid Boone was, in his own 
person and lifetime, the prime exam- 
ple of the restless Americans Lord 
Dunmore had described. Even his 
childhood had been migratory. When 
he was a small boy, his family had 
moved from eastern Pennsylvania, 
where he was born, to the back coun- 
try of North Carolina. Stories about a 
wonderful land beyond the Appala- 
chians spurred his wanderlust, lead- 
ing him to Kentucky as a young man 
and later, in old age, as far as Mis- 
souri. Speculators relied upon his ex- 
pert knowledge of the lands he ex- 
plored, and he was a leading force in 
settling Kentucky. 


Land and Indians 


“Much welcome, Englishmen” 
Samoset reputedly said to 44 surviv- 
ing members of the original May- 
flower Company. He had learned 
English from fishermen of Devon- 
shire — and had probably learned a 
little Dutch and French, as well, from 
fishermen of the low countries and 
Brittany. These European fishermen, 
working off the New England coast, 
had become familiar to the Indians 
long before permanent English set- 
tlement of America was attempted. 

As long as the European intruders 
did not try to crowd the Indians out of 
their customary hunting and fishing 
grounds, peaceful co-existence was 
the order. 

It became the practice for the Eng- 
lish to buy land from the Indians. The 
Indians, however, often misunder- 
stood such transactions, regarding 
“sales” as arrangements whereby the 
white man would be allowed to use 
the lands in the same way the Indians 
used them. The Indians did not an- 
ticipate that they were to be excluded 
from further use of the areas they 
sold. It was this kind of misunder- 
standing that led to raids on James- 
town in Virginia in 1622 and 1624, and 
then to the Wampanoag King Philip’s 
War throughout New England in 
1673-75, and to attacks on other white 
settlements. 
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Most of the Indian tribes of the At- 
lantic seaboard area had been reduced 
to remnants by the end of the 17th 
century. Some of the colonies set 
aside reserved areas for them. Sev- 
eral of these small reserves still re- 
main in Maine, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia, for example — the earliest 
signs of a reservation system that was 
to be adopted by the United States. 

Then, by the early 1760’s, came the 
French and Indian War, so called be- 
cause many Indians joined with the 
Canadian French against the British. 
Colonial expansionism had by this 
time resulted in considerable stress 
between the Americans and the In- 
dians in the frontier regions, which 
were areas into which the American 
colonists were intruding. The French 
and Indian War in North America, al- 
though related to a larger power 
struggle on the European continent, 
was intensified in North America be- 
cause of Indian involvement. 

In an effort to mollify the Indian 
tribes, the British Crown imposed 
strict rules on the American frontier 
to prevent further encroachment 
upon the Indians by the colonists. 

This was the situation when George 
III assumed the throne of England in 
1760. If anybody gained from his 
reign, insofar as the American col- 
onists could see it, it was the Indians. 

Despite the broad French and 
Indian alliance, by 1763 the French 
were defeated in the struggle for 
dominance over eastern North 
America. As a result, England ac- 
quired much of present-day Canada 
as well as the area north of the 
Ohio. 

This extension of the British Em- 
pire did not bring more peaceful rela- 
tions with the Indians. 

The ink was hardly dry on the set- 
tlement treaty when some British 
leaders realized that Britain could not 
afford to garrison its new-won lands 
with the strength needed to maintain 
law and order. The vastness of the 
land area now under British control 
created a situation for England that 
required a shift in her traditional ex- 
pansionist policies. The tenets that 
had permitted colonists easy freedom 


to spread out and to acquire private 
land holdings became obsolete. 

One Englishman, arguing against 
acquisition of Canada during the 
treaty negotiations, forecast: “If the 
people of our colonies find no check 
from Canada, they will extend them- 
selves almost without bounds to the 
inland part ... What the conse- 
quence will be, to have a hardy, inde- 
pendent people possessed of a strong 
country, communicating little or not 
at all with England, I leave to your 
own reflection. I shall only observe 
that, by eagerly grasping at extensive 
territory we may run the risque 
[sic] and that perhaps in no very 
distant period, of losing what we now 
possess.” 


Rumbles of Rebellion 
On the Frontier 


As a temporary measure to buy 
time to formulate a land management 
policy, George III issued the Procla- 
mation of 1763 prohibiting “until our 
further pleasure” the issuance of war- 
rants of survey or patents “for any 
lands beyond the heads or sources of 
any rivers which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean from west or northwest.” The 
1763 edict also provided that the In- 
dians “should not be molested or dis- 
turbed in those areas that had not 
been ceded to or purchased by the 
English.” The King further forbade 
“on pain of our displeasure, all our 
loving subjects from making any 
purchases or settlements whatso- 
ever” on lands reserved for Indians 
“without our special leave.” He or- 
dered all persons who had “willfully 
or inadvertently” settled beyond the 
proclaimed settlement line to remove 
themselves. 

The Proclamation further stated: 
“We ... declare it to be Our Royal 
Will and Pleasure ... to reserve 
under Our Sovereignty, Protection 
and Dominion, for the Use of the. . . 
Indians ... all the Lands and Ter- 
ritories lying to the Westward of the 
Sources of the Rivers which fall into 
the Sea from the West and North 
West.” 


Nevertheless, the combined efforts 
of the British Crown and the Indian 
warriors — many of whom viewed the 
British as allies against the colonists 
— could not hold back the rising tide 
of trans-Appalachian migration. 
Washington viewed the Proclamation 
of 1763 as a “temporary expedient to 
quiet the minds of the Indians.” He 
advised that “any person, therefore, 
who neglects the present opportunity 
of hunting out good lands, and in some 
manner marking and distinguishing 
them for his own, will never regain 
it.” Speculators focused most particu- 
larly on the Ohio Valley, intruding 
beyond the Proclamation Line. 

From the point of view of both set- 
tlers and speculators, the Proclama- 
tion was untimely and unseemly. The 
colonists, after long years of gradual 
westward movement, had established 
a kind of springboard from which they 
were ready to move across the moun- 
tains. The Proclamation seemed to 
them poor reward indeed for develop- 
ing and settling the North American 
empire, and for the suffering endured 
in the French and Indian War. 

Defiance of the Proclamation 
was frequent. In retaliation, Crown 
officials warned settlers that they 
would be left to the mercy of the 
Indians. 

Pennsylvania decreed death 
without benefit of clergy for set- 
tling beyond the proclaimed limits 
and soldiers were turned out to 
drive off the land seekers. Despite 
these measures, one colonial official 
estimated the number of settlers in 
his area had doubled between 1763 
and 1765. 


(Opposite, Bottom) The famed Ottawa 
chief, Pontiac, a formidable foe of the British 
during the French and Indian war, met his 
death in 1769 at the hands of an Illinois 
Indian reportedly bribed by an English trad- 
er to murder the chief. 


(Above) The boundary that came to be 
known as the paper line. 
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By the late 1760’s it had become all 
too apparent to the Crown that the 
Proclamation of 1763 was nothing 
more than a paper line between colo- 
nial and Indian lands. England turned 
then to negotiating a series of treaties 
with the Indians, exchanging lands of 
the old frontier for recognition of In- 
dian rights “west of the sources of the 
rivers which fall into the sea.” The 
Treaty of Hard Labor with the 
Cherokees and the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix with the Iroquois were to 
have the most significant impact upon 
the future of the United States. In ef- 
fect, they moved the old frontier 
westward, establishing an area that, 
within half a century, was to become 
the new frontier and the scene of re- 
newed Indian warfare. 


(Above, Left) Purportedly a painting of 
Joseph Brant, Mohawk chief. Brant, well 
known at home and abroad, was educated 
ataschool for Indians that was the forerun- 
ner of Dartmouth College. He was instru- 
mental in bringing Mohawk support to the 
British during the French and Indian War. 
He remained pro-British during the Revolu- 
tion, although after the war he aided in se- 
curing treaties of peace between the United 
States and several western tribes. He died 
in 1807 on an estate on the banks of Lake 
Ontario which the British Government had 
provided him. National Archives photo. 


(Right) News item from Philadelphia, 
August 1775. 
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The new Indian boundaries might 
have sufficed to maintain a peaceable 
buffer zone between Indians and 
settlers if George III had not taken 
another major step toward organizing 
his Empire, further antagonizing the 
American frontiersmen. 

He placed his imprimatur in 1774 on 
Parliament’s Quebee Act, a measure 
aimed at assuaging the French who 
had become subjects of the British 
Crown by the Treaty of Paris. To the 
French Canadians, it represented a 
charter of liberty, and laid ground- 
work for their support of England 
when the Revolutionary War finally 
broke out. 

The Americans interpreted the 
Quebec Act as an affront. It provided 
the recent enemy with a large meas- 
ure of self-government, sanctioned 
the use of French law in civil courts 
throughout Quebec, and offered full 
religious tolerance for Roman Cath- 
olicism, the dominant religion among 
the French. But most alarming of all 
was its provision to extend Quebec's 
boundaries west and south to the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, an area of 
trans-Appalachia coveted by Ameri- 
can land speculators. 


The practical effect of the Quebec 
Act was to congeal American suspi- 
cion that the British Crown had little 
interest in the welfare and improve- 
ment of the frontiersman’s condition. 
This Act, pinching the colonial sen- 
sitivity about land, is viewed as 
closely akin in effect to the “Intolera- 
ble Acts” that pinched colonial purses 
and political liberties. The French and 
Indian War, and the new tax policies 
of the British Government were fac- 
tors in the ultimate break with Eng- 
land. Colonial expansion and Indian 
troubles had forced British troops and 
money into the French and Indian 
War. England decided that the col- 
onies should help pay the costs of the 
French and Indian War, and the 
quarrel over taxation began. 

Thus, in the long view of the causes 
of the American Revolution, frontier 
events cannot be discounted. Frontier 
attitudes toward land and land use, 
kept at least partially constrained 
under British rule, were unleashed by 
the Revolution to become a standard 
for the new Republic. 


PHILADELPHIA 


On The Eve Of Independence 
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a ‘\ 


ou have arrived in Philadel- 
phia. Your ship, the tall-masted 
schooner “Alison,” has tied up at 
the bustling wharf at the foot of 
Market Street. On every side, 
sloops, schooners and barges unload casks and 
barrels, boxes and bales — tobacco, hides, silk, 
grain, the stuff of trade between America and 
the world. The British fleet has not yet closed 
the port of Philadelphia as it did Boston a few 
months ago. 
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This is Philadelphia, 1774. The First Conti- 
nental Congress is in session, drawing up its 
“Declaration of Resolves” condemning the new 
constrictive policies imposed on the colonies by 
England since last year. 

Even though the first thunderclouds of rebel- 
lion are on the horizon, Philadelphia is a fair 
city in 1774 — 92 years old, with a population of 
35,000, a center of commerce. Its people boast 
that their town ranks second in size only to 
London in all the English-speaking world. 
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(Opposite Page) Street map of Philadelphia, 1776. 


(Below) Arch Street Ferry. William Russell Birch (1755 - 
1834), apainter and engraver trained in England, is 
particularly noted for his scenes of Philadelphia. 
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While history is being made, life is going on. 
This is market day. The cobbled streets are 
clogged with Conestagas and other country 
wagons, and with carriages, with riders on 
horseback and with pedestrians dodging the 
traffic. Small shop windows bid for the business 
of the farmers who have come to town with their 
produce. The apothecary advertises that his nos- 
trums will take the measure of everything from 
headaches to boils to croup and will even act as a 
cure for toothache. Book stalls do a brisk busi- 
ness selling the latest volumes from Europe — a 
commodity soon to become scarce — as well as 
revolutionary tracts from Boston and other 
places where the movement for independence is 
raging. 

It is exciting to be in Philadelphia, famed for 
its beauty, at home and abroad. Unlike London, 
which simply grew, Philadelphia had been built 
on a master plan, the first planned city in 
America. Wide, cobbled main avenues divide 
Philadelphia into quadrants. Within each quad- 
rant lies an eight-acre park, making good on Wil- 
liam Penn’s promise to encourage a “greene 
countrie towne.” 


It is widely recognized that the extraordinary 
architects and builders who constitute the Car- 
penters’ Company have achieved cultural and 
visual success with their stately public buildings. 
The State House (later to be known as Inde- 
pendence Hall), the Pennsylvania Hospital and 
Carpenters’ Hall all contribute to the ambiance 
of this queen city. St. Peter’s Church, Christ 
Church, and Old Swede’s Church join with 
Quaker meeting houses’ to proclaim 
Philadelphia’s reputation for religious tolerance. 

Brick homes and shops snuggle close to the 
street. Wooden signs swing gently in the breeze 
in front of shops where the family works on the 
first floor and lives on the second. Into the busy 
shops come the raw products from the water- 
front; out come finished goods ready for sale. 

And now you reach Third and Walnut Streets, 
where City Tavern serves as a combination inn, 
mercantile exchange, ballroom, concert hall and 
political club. You take a table by a small-paned 
window. 

The food is good and so is the drink. Madeira 
from Portugal substitutes for water because one 
must beware of the dangers of malaria. The 
menu proffers a wide range of selections from 
the basement kitchen — chicken in jelly, ar- 
tichoke bottoms, egg pie, and a variety of 
cheeses. It is a good meal, and it puts you in the 
mood to sit for a long time, watching the town 
bustle about its business, while you muse upon 
these times. 


(Opposite Page) A view of Philadelphia from New Jersey. 


(Below Inset) Aschool group examines the Liberty Bell. 
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(Opposite Page) A facsimile of the signatures to the 
Declaration of Independence. 


(Below) Deed of John, Thomas, and Richard Penn, 1736. 


This is the Philadelphia of Benjamin Franklin, 
now a prominent political figure. His mark is 
everywhere. He_ prudently organized 
Philadelphia’s first fire company, the Fellow- 
ship, back in 1736, and he also shrewdly founded 
the first fire insurance business. He bought the p >, Va ae 
Pennsylvania Gazette when it was a rundown PK Denn Monas Dem sKichadS Cut Sy 
newspaper, and shaped it into one of the twelve pie teraeircty an. een BY ps yen a oe EN 
largest in America. He organized Philadelphia’s  *% 


yee 


first social, debating and intellectual club, the ae Sz oe 
Junto, later to become world-famed as the re ee) eo | 
American Philosophical Society. He established wes’ 

“a : 


a non-sectarian school, the Academy, which was o@, , a ee . 
the forerunner of the University of Pennsyl- — we ty . ) t ; ey 
vania. Franklin is also a prominent member of . 
the new Continental Congress. 

Too bad, you think, that a town so elegant and 
so vital is also beset with problems so common to 
all cities. Perhaps some day they will discover a 
way to dispel the air pollution that comes from 
mass use of coal and wood for heating and cook- 
ing, combined with the humidity that hangs 
along the Schuylkill River. Perhaps the drainage 
problems — resulting in putrefying pools of 
water stagnating in some corners of the town — 
will be corrected. Perhaps some day the medical 
specialists will find a way to fight the rampages 
of smallpox and other death-dealing infections 
that have swept through crowded areas. Per- 
haps there will be a better means of keeping 
clean the public water pump areas throughout 
the city where citizens come for drinking, wash- 
ing and bathing. Only the wealthy as yet have 
their own private wells and pumps. 
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Ls first hundred years might be called survival test 


time for the United States. From the moment inde- 
pendence from England was declared until the Union 
became solidified during the reconstruction after the 
war between North and South, there were skeptics 


_ who doubted that the Republic of the United States of 


America would endure intact. 

The vastness of the land and the richness of its 
resources were a mainstay. So was the public land 
policy: that public lands would be acquired by the 
United States Government in trust for all the people; 
would be given away or sold cheaply to those who 
would settle them; and, when settled, the land would 
be admitted to the Union as States equal in rights to 
the original thirteen. 

The concept of national ownership of land evolved 
from the attitudes toward the land and property 
rights that emerged during the colonial period. It was 
used first to break the bonds of colonialism, when the 
Continental Congress offered land bounties to recruit 
a continental army. It appeared again as a concept 
under the Articles of Confederation and was solidified 
under the Constitution. While the ‘second war for 
independence’’ was being waged in 1812, a General 
Land Office was created to supervise disposition of 
the public domain. As more and more lands were 
acquired by purchase or otherwise, the need for an 
administering agency led to creation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The continental expansion was completed during 
America’s first 100 years with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase (1803), the acquisition of Florida (1819), an- 
nexation of Texas (1845), the Oregon acquisition 
(1846), the Mexican Cession (1848), the Gadsden 
Purchase (1853) and the purchase of Alaska in 1867. 

Let us now take a brief glimpse at public land issues 
and trends that developed during America’s first 
hundred years, selecting a few examples to illustrate 
the impact that the public land concept has had upon 
American lifestyles. 


Land in the Making 
of an Army 


In retrospect, one must gasp at the 
bravado that enabled the Continental 
Congress to authorize a committee to 
draw up a Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The colonies had no organized 
armed forces. Although militia had 
been training in several States, they 
were part-time soldiers from the field 
and the shops. Some were the 
“summer soldiers and sunshine pat- 
riots’’ Tom Paine described. The fleet 
was comprised of merchant and fish- 
ing vessels. Ammunition was for the 
most part smuggled or purloined 
from the British colonial armories. 
The success of the militia at Lexing- 
ton and Concord in 1775 gave heart 
to those who felt that the Crown’s 
oppressions were intolerable to free 
men. But all-out warfare was to be 
another matter, and the Congress 
realized this fact after the disastrous 
Battle of Long Island. 


What was to be done? Knowing 
the yearning for freeholding, George 
Washington, who was Commander- 
in-Chief of the militia, prevailed 
upon the Congress to organize the 
Continental Army for a long pull, 
offering his opinion that “the addi- 
tion of Land might have a consider- 
able Influence on a permanent In- 
listment.” 

The land bounty device was first 
directed toward Hessian mercenaries 
who had hired out to the British as 
supplementary forces to the limited 
standing army England retained in 
America. An offer was broadsided in 
a proclamation addressed to ‘‘all such 
foreigners who shall leave the armies 
of His Britannic Majesty in America.” 
About 5,000 of these 30,000 soldiers- 
for-hire deserted the British, lured by 
the promise of 50 acres for the rank 
and file and 800 acres for captains. 

Having taken this step to blunt 
Britain’s war-making strength, the 
Continental Congress turned to the 
matter of building its own military 


force. It authorized an 88-battalion 
fighting force to be raised by the 
States proportionately, offering both 
a small cash bounty (around $10) and 
a land bounty for enlistment. Many 
an American freehold was later 
established as a result of the offer, 
which provided 100 acres for privates 
and non-commissioned ranks; 150 
acres for ensigns; 200 acres for 
lieutenants on up to 500 acres for 
colonels. 

The Congress expressly stated that 
the United States would provide the 
land for the bounties — land which, 
in reality, it did not own under the 
loose alliance of States at that time. It 
planned to use lands outside the 
colony boundaries for this purpose. 

Seven of the thirteen States were 
in possession of royal grants beyond 
their borders (although some of the 
grants were ambiguous and overlap- 
ping claims into Trans-Appalachia). 
These States were Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. The remaining six of the 
Thirteen were termed “landless’’ — 
because they had no claims beyond 
their own boundaries. This condition 
of landlessness caused some of the 
States — and most steadfastly Mary- 
land — to balk at the land bounty 
recruitment device, fearing inability 
to make good the commitments to 
the soldiers. 

Maryland insisted that there be 
agreement that the backlands were 
to be held in common by all the 
States. Her position was clearcut: 
“Expectation was formed by the 
People of our States that what was 
conquered from the Enemy at the 
Joint Expense of Blood and Treasure 
of the whole should become their 
joint property...” 
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Opposing the position held by 
Maryland were land speculators who 
were highly desirous of having the 
States retain their own respective 
royal claims. These speculations, for 
the most part, were based on grants 
which the governments of the landed 
colonies had issued. (It is note- 
worthy, however, that individuals 
whose land speculations were based 
on questionable purchases from In- 
dians felt that their chances of retain- 
ing their claims would be better in 
the hands of Congress than with the 
State legislatures.) 

Military reverses suffered by the 
American troops eventually broke 
the stalemate in Congress over the 
land issue. A compromise ensued. 
New York relinquished its tenuous 
claims to areas along the Ohio — 
claims rooted in an asserted 
sovereignty over the Iroquois, who, 
in turn, asserted a measure of over- 
lordship over Indians in Ohio. Vir- 
ginia offered to cede its claims, but 
with the restriction that previous 
private land acquisitions based on 
purchases of Indian title would not 
be recognized. With these and other 
compromises, there was sufficient 
agreement to put the Articles of Con- 
federation into operation in 1781. 
Negotiations over some of the ces- 
sions were not completed until 1802, 
when Georgia, the last, finally signed 
over its claims. 

It is clear that the issue of land was 
one of the major aspects of organiz- 
ing politically and militarily for the 
War for Independence. The manner 
in which the issue was solved has 
had a significant bearing on Ameri- 
can history from that time forward. 


The color illustration on this page (by Steve 
Light) and the preceding color illustration of 
George Washington (by Robert Handville) 
are from a Bicentennial series, “Artists in 
the Parks” commissioned by the National 
Park Service. 


The map at left roughly outlines the western 
lands claimed by several of the Thirteen 
States beyond their colonial boundaries at 
the time of the Revolution. 


Creating the Public 
Domain: The First 
Land Ordinances 
and Surveys 


The Revolution won, the United 
States, struggling to organize itself, 
once again turned to land as a re- 
source. In fact, land was the only 
commodity it possessed. Under the 
loose alliance of States that was pro- 
vided by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the new Nation’s first instru- 
ment of government, the Congress 
had no power to raise money. But the 
public domain concept began to take 
shape in the minds of the early lead- 
ers as a way out of the dilemma. 

America had acquired from Eng- 
land more than 541 million acres of 
land in addition to the Thirteen 
States, and this acquisition became 
the original public domain. 


Surveying The Land 


Thomas Jefferson, while a Member 
of Congress of Confederation, was 
appointed chairman of a committee 
to plan for administering the public 
domain. His report led to enactment 
of the first two significant land laws 
in this country, the Ordinances of 
1785 and 1787. 

The immediate purpose of the 
Land Ordinance of 1785 was to raise 
revenues for the harried young Na- 
tion by providing for sale of the pub- 
lic lands. It fell short of this goal, but 
provided something else of lasting 
benefit: the first national public land 
survey and the establishment of allo- 
dial land titles — titles of absolute 
ownership not subject to feudal 
dues. 

The system of clear and simple title 
to land clearly delineated became an 
important socio-economic factor in 
the growth of the Nation. Three steps 
for the settlement of an area were 
provided in the 1785 Ordinance: 
clearance of the Indian title, survey of 
the land, then public sale. Moreover, 
one section of each township was set 
aside for the support of public educa- 


tion, the beginning of the concept of 
free public schooling. 

The United States Public Land 
Survey that began with the 1785 
Ordinance has had lasting impact 
upon the configuration of the Ameri- 
can countryside, even up to the pres- 
ent time. It called for precise com- 
passing, patterned after the custom 
in the New England colonies of recti- 
linear survey, a method far more leg- 
ally durable than the “tomahawk 
survey” system customary in the 
South, which relied on natural fea- 
tures as points of reference. 

As the public land survey pro- 
gressed, the township was the basic 
surveying unit — an area six miles by 
six miles, divided into 36 sections, 
each a mile square, which, in turn, 
was divided into quarter sections. 
The quartering could continue until it 
became feasible to describe lots. The 
surveyors recorded their survey lines 
on plats and set forth details in field 
notes. These are the permanent offi- 
cial records which succeeding sur- 
veyors have used to re-run the lines 
and corners when needed. 
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(Above) This Currier and Ives portrayal of 
John Fremont is from the Library of Con- 
gress collection. It shows the explorer- 
soldier in the uniform of Major General. Fol- 
lowing his highly successful explorations 
while a junior officer, he rose swiftly in the 
military service. 


(Right) The rectilinear conformations of the 
fields, so clearly evident in this contempor- 
ary air view, are the direct product of early 
land surveys of the public domain. 


Townships were disposed of alter- 
nately — one for sale in its entirety, 
the next auctioned by sections of 640 
acres each — and all the parcels sold 
at $1.00 per acre. Even so, the takers 
were disappointingly few in the be- 
ginning, when the money was sorely 
needed by the young Republic, prob- 
ably because the prices were too 
high, sales were held at places far 
removed from the land being offered 
and because the blocks were too large 
for individual settlement. In time, 
about 1.1 billion acres of the national 
land estate were transferred to indi- 
viduals, states and corporations. 


The second key ordinance — the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 — 
proved to be a cornerstone of the Re- 
public. It called for the creation of 
three to five States from the territory 
northwest of the Ohio River and 
bounded by the Mississippi, with a 
three-stage system of evolution into 
Statehood. The crucial element was 
its provision that the new States were 
to be fully equal in powers and stat- 
ure to the Original thirteen. Thus, it 
assured people who sought to better 
themselves by moving to the fron- 
tiers that they would not sacrifice 
political rights in doing so. 


The principles laid down in the 
1787 Ordinance were also important 
in the formation of States that were 
to be carved later from additional 
western territories. It called for a 
progression toward Statehood and 
full political equality for any area that 
had acquired a population of 60,000. 
The first census was taken in 1790 to 
assure fairness in determining this 
eligibility requirement and a peri- 
odic, official national census-taking 
thereby became an important insti- 
tution. 

The public domain principle was 
further strengthened when the Con- 
stitution of the United States sup- 
planted the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, providing more centralized 
power to the Federal Government. 
Article IV, Section 3, of the Consti- 
tution gave Congress authority to 
admit new States to the Union and 
“to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or property belonging to the 
United States. . .” 

By 1801, Thomas Jefferson had 
been elected third President of the 
United States. Within two years, he 
took a gamble in behalf of the Nation 
in buying the Louisiana Territory 
from Napoleon, who, by that time, 
was in dire need of capital. 


Although the Louisiana Purchase 
provided the natural resource back- 
ground the young Republic needed, 
it was not a wholly popular achieve- 
ment. Some Members of Congress 
expressed the opinion that President 
Jefferson had exceeded his Constitu- 
tional prerogative. Other objectors 
claimed that the price — only a few 
cents per acre, but a total investment 
of $15 million — was a foolish outlay 
for “a vast wasteland of trees.” 

Jefferson, however, saw in it some- 
thing big for the future. He had set 
about to prove the point by launch- 
ing an expedition to explore the re- 
gion from the Mississippi Valley to the 
far Northwest. He chose his own sec- 
retary, Captain Meriwether Lewis, to 
head the expedition, and Lewis 
chose his friend, Captain William 
Clark, as second in command. Jeffer- 
son himself wrote the detailed in- 
structions for the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, which called for astro- 
nomical observations, cataloguing of 
other natural phenomena, and re- 
cording of descriptions of the In- 
diais. 


The party started in May 1804 from 
St. Louis, traveled up the Missouri 
River, and reached the Pacific in 
November 1805. Their adventures 
are well chronicled as they journeyed 
northward through Mandan Indian 
lands and westward through the buf- 
falo ranges, and Sioux county, and 
on to the Columbia River. 

One of the purposes of the Lewis 
and Clark venture was to find a 
route to the Pacific and trade with the 
Orient. Although their travels did 
not reveal such a natural waterway, 
they contributed greatly to scientific 
knowledge, westward expansion, 
and even international relations. 
They substantially strengthened the 
U.S. claim to the northwest, altering 
the course of the struggle, particu- 
larly with Britain, for the area. 


Scientific Explorations 


The Lewis and Clark venture set a 
pattern for future American expedi- 
tions into the Western wilderness. It 
was the first foray into the West that 
contained any real commitment to 
scientific inquiry. 

Other expeditions followed, out of 
urgent necessity to assert quickly and 
firmly the Nation’s sovereignty over 
the new Louisiana Purchase, and, of 
equal importance, to determine pre- 
cisely what resources it contained. 

By 1820 no less than 30 organized 
expeditions had probed the new 
West, including two famous expedi- 
tions to the Central Rockies — those 
of Zebulon Pike (1805-7) and Major 
Stephen Long (1819-20). The chief 
impression brought back from both 
the Pike and Long expeditions was 
that the West was unfit for human 
habitation. This gave birth to the 
“Great American Desert” myth that 
persisted for decades. 


(Top) This kind of triangulation signal was 
used by surveyors of the American West for 
many decades. This is an R. H. Chapman 
photo, circa 1895, from the history collec- 
tion of the U.S. Geological Survey. 


(Center) An 1811 artist's sketch of the fur 
trading post at Astoria, Washington, on the 
mouth of the Columbia River. Lewis and 
Clark were here several years before the 
post was established. National Archives. 
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(Right) Color painting of a Mandan Indian 
chief, courtesy of Denver Public Library; 
and photograph by W. H. Jackson of the 
Nez Perce Chief Joseph. 


(Above) A Mandan village. 


Both Mandans and Nez Perce Indians re- 
ceived the Lewis and Clark expedition cor- 
dially. It was in a Mandan village that the 
party met Sacagawea and her husband, a 
French fur trader, both of whom helped lead 
the expedition safely through the northwest 
wilderness. 


The Nez Perce Indians remained friendly 
with white travelers and settlers for many 
years after their first meeting with the Lewis 
and Clark group. However, in 1863 gold 
was discovered on lands assigned to the 
tribe by treaty, and prospectors began 
crowding into the Wallowa Valley. After 
several vain appeals to Federal authorities, 
Joseph and his band were forced into re- 
treat, and, after a chase of many months 
and thousands of miles, were defeated. 
Joseph died in 1904. 
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By the mid-1840’s settlers were 
pouring into Oregon and California, 
and, although few stopped short of 
these promised lands on the Pacific, 
the mountains and plateaus which 
intervened were no longer an un- 
known wilderness. Maps grew in 
number and in accuracy and were 
supplemented by the renderings of 
artists who came to paint the roman- 
tic, infinitely varied scenes of frontier 
life: the Indians, the buffalo, the 
mountains, desert, and plains, and 
the daily activities of the emigrants 
from the East. 

There was, moreover, throughout 
this period an organized and continu- 
ing effort to learn as much about the 
trans-Mississippi country as possi- 
ble. Most of the organized explora- 
tion efforts were conducted by the 
Army. (There was, as yet, no De- 
partment of the Interior.) Virtually 
every expedition was instructed to 
examine and report on plants, ani- 
mals, geological formations and In- 
dian life in the areas explored. The 
sum of these many separate efforts to 
inventory the resources of the West 
came to be known as the Great West- 
ern Reconnaissance, and it was 
closely watched and advised by the 
most eminent scientific bodies of the 
day. A vast amount of the informa- 
tion was collected, organized, and 
classified for future use, and cartog- 
raphy expanded from the limited, 
sketchy, and often inaccurate maps 
produced by earlier individual expe- 
ditions to portrayals of the entire 
region West of the Mississippi based 
on reference points determined by 
instrumental surveys. 

By the 1840’s the Army had set up 
a topographic corps — a pool of sci- 
entifically trained Army officers who 
were called upon to organize and 
lead expeditions. Beyond doubt the 
most prominent of all was John C. 
Fremont. 

On his first independent expedi- 
tion in 1842 Fremont went to the 
Wind River Mountains in western 
Wyoming to assess South Pass’ pos- 
sibilities as an emigrant route. Two 
annual Oregon migrations had al- 
ready moved through South Pass but 


Fremont's descriptions heralded it as 
the major way to both California and 
Oregon. 

His second and possibly most fruit- 
ful expedition began in 1843. Fre- 
mont approached South Pass via the 
Arkansas, went on to the Great Salt 
Lake, then moved down the Colum- 
bia, swung southeastward into the 
Great Basin, entered California, and 
then returned east via the Spanish 
Trail and the central Rockies. 

The Army was tapped in the 1850's 
for more expeditions. Some 30 were 
staged in the 1850's, the most notable 
being the five expeditions along five 
possible Pacific railroad routes. 

Meanwhile, the active period of 
public land surveys had been com- 
pleted in Ohio (which was the first), 
Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Missouri by the middle of the 
1850's. Iowa public land surveys 
were three-quarters finished, as were 
those in Michigan and Mississippi. 
The surveys in Florida, Louisiana 
and Wisconsin were somewhere near 
the half-way mark. Those in Minne- 
sota, California, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Washington 
and Utah were only just beginning. 

Topographers were closely fol- 
lowed by geologists in their efforts to 
improve the graphic presentation of 
the West's physical features. Geolog- 
ical maps of this region began to ap- 
pear in the 1850's. By this time a seri- 
ous effort was under way by 
geologists all over the country to in- 
terpret the forces that had raised the 
Rockies, formed the Great Basin, and 
cut the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado; and to reconstruct from fossil 
and stratigraphic evidence their 
geologic past. On both theoretical 
and practical levels, geology had be- 
come a major consideration in the 
ongoing development of the West. 

It may even be argued that, had 
not westward expansion progressed 
with such technical precision, ulti- 
mate settlement and development 
would have been far slower, and 
quite probably with less adverse im- 
pact on Indians. 


More about Indians 
and Land Policies 


The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
provided “the utmost good faith 
shall always be observed toward the 
Indians; their land and property shall 
never be taken from them without 
their consent; and in their property, 
rights and liberty, they shall never be 
invaded or disturbed, unless in just 
and lawful ways authorized by Con- 
gress; but laws founded on justice 
and humanity shall from time to time 
be made, for preventing wrongs 
done to them, and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them.” 


It took the Constitution of the 
United States to put muscle into the 
good intentions toward Indians that 
Congress had attempted to enforce 
while the country was still function- 
ing under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Constitution provided that 
Congress alone would have the 
power “to regulate Commerce with 
Foreign Nations, and among the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian 
Tribes.’’ Thus, the concept of Indian 
tribal sovereignty was carried for- 
ward from earlier British-American 
history. 

For nearly a century after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the Indians 
were legally regarded as foreign na- 
tions residing within the limits of the 
United States, whose right of occu- 
pancy of their tribal lands could be 
legally adjusted only by treaty. 

When the War Department was es- 
tablished, all functions relating to In- 
dian Affairs were placed under the 
Secretary of War. In a statement is- 
sued December 15, 1789, the War 
Department acknowledged its re- 
sponsibility for protecting the fron- 
tiers. For example, entrance into In- 
dian land south of the Ohio River 
without a passport was declared 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
However, the War Department was 
never very successful in protecting 
Indian land from encroachment. 


Land Swaps by Treaty 


During the latter part of the 18th 
Century, the Federal Government 
entered into a number of treaties 
with Indian tribes, most far-reaching 
of which was the Treaty of Greenville 
in 1795. The Treaty resulted from de- 
feat of the Indians by General ‘Mad 
Anthony” Wayne at Fallen Timbers, 
Ohio. 

Twelve tribes in all came to Green- 
ville to debate their claims west of the 
Alleghenies — Wyandot, Delaware, 
Shawnee, Ottawa, Chippewa, Pota- 
watomi, Miami, Eel River, Wea, 
Kickapoo, Plantashaw, and Kaskas- 
kia. The agreement reached July 30, 
1795, put an end to 40 years of war- 
fare in the Ohio Valley, where an es- 
timated 5,000 whites and an untold 
number of Indians had been killed or 
wounded. Greenville marked the be- 
ginning of fifteen years of peace be- 
tween Indians and whites of the Old 
Northwest. It was not until after this 
treaty that the settlement of the 
Northwest Territory began in 
earnest. 

William Henry Harrison — later to 
become President — was named 
Commissioner of Indian Treaties in 
1803. About 100 million acres were 
ceded to the United States during his 
tenure as Commissioner. By 1810, 
nearly all of the present State of Ohio 
had been signed over to the Ameri- 
cans. Harrison’s technique was to 
trade with the Indians for lands to 
the West, sometimes by bribing or 
browbeating tribal spokesmen, 
sometimes by vying for support by 
pitting one tribe against another. 


Forced Removal 


In the early 1800’s however, the 
Sioux and Chippewa, ranging east- 
ward with British encouragement, 
had set up a barrier in Wisconsin 
against further westward movement 
by Indians from the east. At the same 
time, an Indian leader came forward 
to oppose Harrison's tactics. Tecum- 
seh, a Shawnee chief, aided by his 
brother, The Prophet, set out to build 
an Indian confederation with mem- 
bers pledged not to sell land without 
the consent of all. 
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Harrison tried to forestall their in- 
fluence by challenging The Prophet 
to show his prophetic powers by 
causing the sun to stand still, the 
moon to alter its course, the rivers to 
cease to flow. The British picked up 
this message as it circulated among 
the tribes. Eager to cause trouble be- 
tween their former subjects and the 
Indians, they told The Prophet of a 
forthcoming solar eclipse, which he 
then predicted. His prestige re- 
mained intact. 

Tecumseh continued to move 
among the tribes with his doctrine of 
a united Indian front against further 
land cessions. During one of 
Tecumseh’s absences, Harrison 
moved troops to Tippecanoe Creek 
near Prophetstown to challenge the 
new Indian confederation. After a 
bloody battle, militarily inconclusive, 
the Indians fled, and Harrison then 
burned the settlement. 


Tecumseh. Courtesy Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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(Above) An 1889 Kurz & Allison chromolith 
reconstructing the Battle of Tippecanoe. 
From Library of Congress. 


(Opposite Page Center) The “cliffdweller” 
Indians of the Southwest were affected first 
by the Spanish and then by Americans as 
the western migrations accelerated after 
1850. 


(Opposite Page Bottom) From the Library 
of Congress, this otherwise unidentified 
scene entitled “Trading on the Plains —A 
Seductive Offer — the Indian in Doubt”. 
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The Battle of Tippecanoe had given 
Harrison evidence that the British 
were siding with the Indians with the 
intent of disrupting the peaceful ex- 
pansion of the American frontier. 
The news set the frontier aflame with 
the urge for a war to conquer Canada 
and put Britain in her place. The af- 
fair at Tippecanoe augured the be- 
ginning of the War of 1812, which 
was to be declared officially within a 
few months. 

Tecumseh, with 1500 warriors, 
joined the British in Canada and 
became a major force in the British 
campaign in the west. The surrender 
of Detroit was ordered out of public 
fear of his forces. When Commodore 
O. H. Perry captured the British fleet 
on Lake Erie the British and Indian 
forces began a retreat. Pursuing 
American forces, led by William 
Henry Harrison, attacked the British 
at the River Thames, and Tecumseh 
was killed in battle. 

Indian removal efforts had also in- 
creased in the southeast at about the 
same time that Harrison was operat- 
ing in Ohio. In fact, the Seminoles of 
Florida became a significant factor in 
the acquisition of Florida from Spain. 
After the War of 1812, General An- 
drew Jackson was sent southward to 
put an end to the long-time Seminole 
slave raid forays into Georgia. Be- 
cause the Spanish government had 
been unable to prevent the Indians 
from crossing the international 
boundary, the violation of U. S. 
sovereignty was used as justification 
for Jackson to move into Florida, 
where he proceeded to seize the 
Spanish capital of Pensacola. King 
Ferdinand decided it would be pru- 
dent to sell Florida to the United 
States. 

The next step was a removal treaty 
with the Seminoles in 1823, but it 
was not until 1841, following the 
death of the Indian resistance leader, 
Osceola, that most of the Seminoles 
headed west along with many Ne- 
groes whom the Seminoles had aided 
in escaping. 
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For a fifteen-year span between 
1825 and 1840, Federal agents were 
busy negotiating removal treaties. 
The Osage and Kansas ceded Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma, reserving 
only small reservations. The Shaw- 
nees of Ohio were then removed to 
Kansas, and other tribes of the old 
northwest — Delawares, Kickapoos, 
Fox, and numerous others — were 
also persuaded to trade for lands to 
the west. 

Other tribes in the Southeast 
proved as resistant to the removal 
policy as the Seminoles were. The 
Creeks decreed death for any chief 
signing a removal treaty and made 
good by shooting down one chief 
who defied the edict. 

The Cherokee removal — among 
the most publicized at the time — 
took place only after that tribe had 
taken every conceivable measure 
within the law to retain their lands in 
Georgia and to the north. On the 
Fourth of July, 1827, they gathered at 
New Echota, Georgia, to draft a con- 
stitution for a Cherokee republic, 
which they promptly ratified. The 
State of Georgia saw this as a threat 
to its sovereignty and, in retaliation, 
enacted repressive legislation and 
demanded that the Federal Govern- 
ment remove the Cherokees. Upon 
appeal, the Supreme Court ruled that 
Georgia’s Cherokee acts were “re- 
pugnant to the Constitution, laws 
and treaties of the United States... 
interfered forcibly with relations es- 
tablished between the United States 
and the Cherokee Nation.” 

Andrew Jackson, by this time 
President, is rumored to have com- 
mented, ‘‘John Marshall has made 
his decision, now let him enforce it.’” 
Whether Jackson actually made this 
remark is not conclusively known. 
However, he sent the Army to force 
the Cherokee removal. The Chero- 
kees were rounded up and escorted, 
through winter snows, to the area 
now called Oklahoma. The journey is 
remembered as the “Trail of Tears.’’ 


Indian Territory Formed 


Speedy consolidation, settlement 
and development of the most pro- 
ductive areas acquired from France 
and Spain were Jackson’s overriding 
concerns as President. The Nation 
was still poor and struggling, having 
only a few years previously emerged 
from the War of 1812. Jackson’s re- 
moval policy was based on the con- 
tinuing premise that the tribes were 
sovereign entities, to be dealt with by 
treaty negotiation, with the 
sovereign interests of the United 
States uppermost, even to the point 
of bloodshed, if necessary. 

By “an act to regulate trade and in- 
tercourse with Indian tribes and to 
preserve peace on the frontiers’’ 
Congress established the Indian 
Country in 1834, comprising all the 
territory at that time owned by the 
United States which lay west of the 
Arkansas Territory and the Missouri 
River. The five tribes of the Southeast 
—Cherokees, Chickasaws, Creeks, 
Choctaws and Seminoles — had ex- 
pectations, later to be shattered, of an 


Indian State, Oklahoma, to be part of 
the Union. 

Even before the term “Manifest 
Destiny” had been coined, the drive 
was on to circumscribe Indian tribes 
in order to consolidate a Nation that 
would reach ultimately from coast to 
coast. The public lands, with the 
funds that could be derived from 
their sale, settlement and develop- 
ment, were the major asset of the 
Republic, and the political reality was 
that national growth demand forceful 
measures. 

Expansionism and battle with In- 
dian tribes continued for many more 
years as the frontier line moved 
steadily westward. Several decades 
were to pass before public attitudes 
changed and caused a turnabout in 
Federal Indian policies. Government 
efforts to make amends continued 
even up to the dawn of our national 
Bicentennial. 


“Trail of Tears’, from the original oil painting 
by Robert Lindneux at Woolaroc Museum, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Doing A Land-Office 
Business 


Alexander Hamilton, the most ar- 
dent advocate among the Founding 
Fathers of strong centralized gov- 
ernment, was also the exponent of 
the principle that the public lands 
should be sold in large blocks to re- 
build the depleted condition of the 
Federal Treasury. When President 
Washington appointed Hamilton as 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, he 
asked Hamilton to draw up a plan for 
“the adequate support of the public 
credit.” Along with the Secretary’s 
subsequent proposal for establishing 
a national bank and paying off the 

public debt at par was his thesis that ? : SAA ae! : i a 
revenues from the sale of public e ee fe PWS SH Nae 
lands would finance the liquidation 
of the public debt. 

Even though he and Thomas 
Jefferson disagreed heartily on the 
merits of a strong centralized gov- 
ernment and upon the means for 
selling public lands, Hamilton won 
support from Jefferson on his financ- 
ing plan in exchange for rallying 
Congressional support to locate the 
Nation’s Capital in the south. 

After Jefferson became President in 
1801 and negotiated the purchase of 
Louisiana Territory from Napoleon, 
the sale of public lands soon became 
institutionalized. 
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Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, 
and an old Land Office scene. 
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With increasing development and 
settlement, it became apparent to 
Congress that it would be necessary 
to set up an agency for administering 
and disposing of the public lands. 
Responsibilities for the public do- 
main were put in the hands of the 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office under the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1812. 

The term ‘‘doing a land-office 
business’”’ soon came into the Ameri- 
can jargon, signifying the swift and 
lucrative transactions that took place 
over the next several years between 
the United States Government and 
buyers of public land. 

Public land sales began to boom 
after 1820, when the price was set at 
$1.25 per acre and tracts as small as 
80 acres could be purchased. 

A recent student of early land of- 
fices, Malcolm Rohrbough, has viv- 
idly reconstructed the technique and 
spirit of a public land auction. The fol- 
lowing passage is from his 1968 book, 
The Land Office Business: 
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“When the day of the sale came, 
the registrar emerged from his office 
flanked by clerks and a crier. They 
moved through the crowd to a raised 
platform, where the crier took his 
position, declared the sale open, and 
then cried off the first section of the 
first township. A pause followed 
while he waited the requisite thirty 
seconds for a bid. The sale had 
begun. For the next three weeks the 
scene would be enacted over and 
over, without losing any of its drama. 
The process by which the public 
lands were brought to market 
through survey and public sale were 
known to every citizen in the western 
country; and a public land sale 
ranked with birth, marriage, and 
death among the most significant 
events in the life of any frontiersman. 
Here, in a few seconds, decisions 
were made that had a lifelong impact 
on the men who were present. It was 
invariably a moving and sobering ex- 
perience, drawing forth loud out- 


silences. Occasionally violence 
erupted, but, generally, unofficial 
rules of competition had been agreed 
upon well before the formal opening 
of the sale. There were scenes of 
great cupidity and great generosity, 
with the latter all too rare.” 

(As late as the 1940’s this same 
kind of excitement prevailed in pub- 
lic auctions. An official conducting a 
sale of public lands in the California 
desert recalls having to call out the 
Los Angeles fire department to con- 
tain the crowd of bidders.) 

In the early decades of the General 
Land Office, the President of the 
United States personally signed the 
patent conveying title to the land. 
This patent then became the first 
document in a chain of title for all 
subsequent transactions under State 
real property law. 


The Boelter Homestead in Minnesota. 
Courtesy Library of Congress. 
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In the 19th Century, the position of 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office was one of the most sought 
after of Presidential appointments. 
One of Abraham Lincoln’s political 
disappointments was in being passed 
over for the job in 1849. 

Like the fingers of a hand reaching 
outward, settlement spread in all 
directions. Alabama, Mississippi and 
parts of Louisiana and Arkansas 
were settled largely through land 
sales, following Eli Whitney's inven- 
tion of the cotton gin in1793. In Eng- 
land, Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, 
Arkwright’s automatic carder, and 
Cartwright’s power loom were trans- 
forming garment making from a 
household pursuit to factory mass 
production. The demand for cotton 
seemed almost insatiable, and after 
1791 the American cotton plantation 
economy boomed. Out of the boom 
came an increase in slavery, a price 
for a growing economy. 

More land sales were stimulated 
when the Erie Canal opened in 1825, 
connecting the Hudson River in New 
York with the Great Lakes and pro 
viding a water route all the way to 
Wisconsin. It lured thousands of 
New Englanders and New Yorkers 
westward. 

One observer of the time noted: 
“They established a new Connecticut 
in the Ohio territory and that not 
merely in name but in fact. The in- 
habitants of a township in the East- 
ern States, who may be disposed to 
explore the western wilds, generally 
understand one another, concert 
their measures beforehand, and if 
they do not depart in a piece, yet 
they eventually come together at a 
preconcerted rendezvous. Schoolfel- 
lows and companions in infancy 
reunite, and it often happens that the 
grownup man meets there and mar- 
ries the playmate of his childhood.” 


The land hunger of the American 
people was not restrained by national 
boundaries. In the 1820's, hundreds, 
then thousands, gave up their 
American nationality and placed 
themselves under Mexican sov- 
ereignty in order to get land in Texas 
for growing cotton. They ultimately 
revolted against Mexico’s attempts at 
strong centralization of government, 
which led to an independent Repub- 
lic of Texas, then admission to the 
Union (1845). Culmination was in the 
Mexican War (1846-48). The United 
States then acquired a huge slice of 
new public domain, all the way to the 
California coast, as a result of the 
post-war Mexican Cession and sub- 
sequent Gadsden Purchase. 

There were also migrations north- 
ward beyond the national bound- 
aries. Early in the 1840’s “Oregon 
fever” struck in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Thousands of families sold good 
farms “for a song without a tune” to 
join the trek to Oregon. 


(Opposite Page Above) Public land auc- 
tions, until very recent years, were very 
much a part of the western American 
scene. This July 1915 photograph was 
taken as the first sale of public lands 
opened in Alaska. 


(Opposite Page Below) View looking down 
the “Hole in the Rock” on the shore of Lake 
Powell. This is the famous canyon crossing 
where the Mormon pioneers lowered their 

wagons over the cliff and crossed the rug- 

ged Colorado River with them. 


The urge to get new farm land at 
the far edge of the continent drew 
people, mostly Missourians, into 
California. There were enough 
Americans in California to secure vir- 
tual control of California from the 
Mexican authorities when the Mexi- 
can war broke out. 

An escape outside the national 
boundaries was the motive for an- 
other mass migration of the 1840’s— 
the Mormon Trek to Utah. The Mor- 
mons originated in western New 
York and migrated first to Ohio and 
Missouri, and then to Illinois in the 
general mass migrations westward. 
Their first leader, Joseph Smith, was 
killed in an outburst of violent reli- 
gious intolerance, and the Mormons 
decided their future would be more 
secure outside the United States. 
Under their second leader, Brigham 
Young, they trekked to a haven 
within Mexican territory at the foot of 
the Wasatch Mountains. They were 
among the first to settle in the arid 
stretches of the Far West and the first 
to divert streams and dig ditches for 
irrigation to meet the demands of a 
totally new environment. Although 
the Mormons hoped to establish an 
independent state — ‘’Deseret’’ — 
the Mexican cession in 1848 brought 
the Mormon settlements back under 
the American flag. 


Chronicling the Drama 
of Movement 


Some of those who witnessed 
these great migrations were aware 
that they were historic events, and 
these mass movements of the Ameri- 
can people were well chronicled. 

In 1818 a traveler in Missouri re- 
ported a train of “nine wagons har- 
nessed with from four to six horses 

. The whole appearance of the 
train, the cattle with their hundred 
bells; the Negroes with delight in 
their countenance, for their labors are 
suspended and their imaginations 
excited; the wagons, often carrying 
two or three tons, so loaded that the 
mistress and children are strolling 
carelessly along. . . the whole group 
occupies three quarters of a mile.”’ 


A Virginia editor commented in 
1829 upon the flow of migrants pass- 
ing his community moving toward 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan: 
“They were principally from the 
lower part of Virginia and South 
Carolina. They jog on, careless of the 
varying climate, and apparently 
without regret for friends and the 
country they leave behind, seeking 
forests to fell and a new country to 
settle.” 

In 1845 a family group of 62 mem- 
bers arrived in Madison, Wisconsin, 
and a local paper chronicled the 
event: “The patriarch of the family 
will be 88 years old in July. He is one 
of the venerable relics of the Revolu- 
tion ... He moved off in his old 
chair, surrounded like Abraham, 
with his scores of descendants, anxi- 
ous to die, as he has lived, amongst 
them.” 

As this indicates, age was not a bar 
to movement. One traveler encoun- 
tered a couple in their sixties moving 
down the Ohio River in a flatboat and 
asked them why they were on the 
move: ‘Why, Sir, our boys are all 
married, and gone off, and bustling 
about for themselves; and our neigh- 
bors, a good many of ‘em’s gone out 
back, and so the old woman and me 
felt sort 0’ lonesome, and thought 
we'd go too, and try our luck.”’ 

In the westward movement land 
bounties continued to be used as re- 
wards for military service, just as 
they had been used to organize the 
army of George Washington. In 1850 
a military bounty was extended to 
each commissioned officer in the 
Mexican War, as well as to War of 
1812 veterans. The acreage was 
granted by terms of service: 160 acres 
for nine months, 40 acres for one 
month. Eventually anyone serving 
for as little as two weeks since 1790 
was given a warrant to claim public 
lands. 


Interior—A Cabinet 
Post To Fulfill a 
Concept 


Curiously, despite its growing pre- 
occupation with acquiring and con- 
solidating a public domain, the 
United States Government for its 
first 60 years lacked an Executive 
Branch department to oversee the 
domestic matters that derived from 
the existence of so much territory. 

During the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787, Gouverneur Morris of- 
fered a cabinet-type plan —a Council 
of State — which included a Secre- 
tary of Domestic Affairs. However, 
the plan was not adopted. Again, 
shortly before the War of 1812, a 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, organized to study opera- 
tions of the Patent Office, suggested 
creation of a Home Department. A 
few years later, the Senate instructed 
the Department heads to submit a 
joint plan for administrative reform 
to attack a serious fiscal problem — 
the lack of a plan for the annual set- 
tlement of public accounts and con- 
trol of expenditures. The ‘‘Report of 
Four Secretaries’’ issued in 1816, 
called fora Home Department as well 
as other reforms, and President 
James Madison endorsed the pro- 
posals. 

It was not until the great territorial 
expansion into the Southwest and 
Pacific Northwest, however, (result- 
ing particularly from the Oregon ac- 
quisition of 1846 and the Mexican 
Cession of 1848) that Congress went 
all the way with legislation for a De- 
partment of the Interior in 1849. 

The General Land Office and mat- 
ters pertaining to the disposition of 
public lands until that time had been 
responsibilities assigned to the De- 
partment of the Treasury. In the early 
days, this arrangement was logical, 
inasmuch as the sale of public lands 
was the primary source of filling the 
Treasury coffers. In the 1840's an as- 
tute Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
J. Walker, realized that his Depart- 
ment could not cope with the volume 


of public land business that would be 
deriving from transcontinental set- 
tlement. Even in the 1840's he found 
that half his official time was being 
devoted to land management re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such matters as war pensions and 
Indian affairs were also closely re- 
lated to custodianship of the land, 
and Walker regarded these matters, 
which necessitated his close dealing 
with the War Department, as wholly 
extraneous to his role as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
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(Opposite Page, Clockwise) Robert J. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury who es- 
poused creation of a Department of the 
Interior; Thomas Ewing, first Secretary of 
the Interior; John C. Calhoun and Daniel 
Webster, the first an opponent, the latter a 
proponent of establishing the new Cabinet- 
level agency. 


(This Page) The buffalo later supplanted 
the eagle on the Interior Department seal. 


———— 
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Some Pro’s and Con’s 


Walker recommended establish- 
ment of a new department to oversee 
these and other domestic affairs of 
the country. His recommendation 
found an ardent sponsor in Samuel 
F. Vinton, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Vinton 
also served on the House Public 
Lands Committee, was interested 
in promoting Indian welfare, and 
wished to increase scientific investi- 
gation for which the Patent Office 
would be the focus. 

The House Committee on Agricul- 
ture backed Vinton in sponsoring 
Walker’s proposal, deploring the 
neglect of agricultural and mechani- 
cal sciences, interstate trade and gen- 
eral education. The Agriculture 
Committee called for a new depart- 
ment to give leadership in a war on 
“ignorance, destitution and vice.”’ 

Vinton brought the Interior De- 
partment bill to the floor early in 
1849. The early debate focused on the 
name of the proposed agency, one 
member objecting to the term ‘‘In- 
terior’ as being too French- 
sounding. There was some concern 
that the term might be construed to 
imply, in the European sense, an in- 
ternal police agency. 

The serious opposition came from 
Senator John C. Calhoun, whose 
political views leaned strongly to- 
ward “strict construction’ of the 
Constitution. Speaking against the 
Interior bill, he said: ‘We are step by 
step concentrating ... this power 
until finally we will take the last and 
final step and conduct all business 
under the name of the ‘Department 


your 


of the Interior’. 
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Daniel Webster, on the other hand, 
had long espoused the move for crea- 
tion of a new department to manage 
affairs of the “‘interior,’’ as the ter- 
ritories were often called. He argued 
that the presence of a single agency 
to deal with territorial matters would 
be of considerable benefit to new 
States. 

President Polk signed the Interior 
legislation but wrote in his diary that 
his approval was reluctant. He con- 
fessed the fear that the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government would be so 
strengthened that it would upset the 
fragile balance that existed between 
the southern and northern States. 

There was, however, little founda- 
tion to the fears relating to the In- 
terior Department. The legislation 
did not bring any new Federal func- 
tions into being. Rather, it consoli- 
dated under a single Secretary sev- 
eral existing responsibilities that had 
been under scattered administra- 
tions. 


An Agency of Many Parts 


From its inception, the Department 
of the Interior became a repository of 
responsibilities that seemed to fit 
nowhere else as well. The first Sec- 
retary of the Interior had supervision 
over the General Land Office, trans- 
ferred from the Treasury Depart- 
ment; the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
transferred from the War Depart- 
ment; the Pension Office, which was 
made up of functions formerly per- 
formed by both the War and Navy 
Departments; and the Patent Office, 
which was inherited from the De- 
partment of State. Agriculture as a 
matter of concern to the Federal 
Government received recognition in 
the new Department of the Interior, 
albeit from an unusual perspective: 
An agriculture division was placed 
within the Patent Office. 


In addition, the Secretary of the 
Interior became supervisor of the 
National Census, overseer of lead 
mines, director of the District of 
Columbia penitentiary and its water 
works, overseer of the Capitol 
grounds and Potomac bridges, and 
Chief of U. S. Marshals. 

Even matters pertaining to Ne- 
groes in the District of Columbia be- 
came a concern of the Secretary of 
the Interior. Prior to president 
Lincoln s 1863 Emancipation Procla- 
mation, Congress had made provi- 
sion for some Negroes — those who 
were freemen living in the District of 
Columbia — to be aided in settling in 
Liberia or Haiti, if they chose. In 1862 
an Act was passed for emancipation 
of slaves in the District, and aid to 
resettle outside the United States was 
also provided for them. The respon- 
sibility for administering this assist- 
ance devolved upon the Secretary of 
the Interior. Later, when Howard 
University was founded in 1867, it 
was placed under direction of the 
Department of the Interior, as was 
Freedmen’s Hospital in the District. 

When the U. S. Office of Education 
was Created in 1869, it was placed in 
the Department of the Interior. Labor 
conditions, particularly as they sur- 
faced as major issues in the mining 
industry, led to creation of a U. S. 
Bureau of Labor in 1884, also for a 
short time under the Interior De- 
partment. Because of the early loca- 
tion in the Interior Department of 
these activities that later commanded 
full-fledged Cabinet status, Interior is 
sometimes called ‘’the Mother of 
Departments.” 
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Although responsibility for the sale 
of public lands through the General 
Land Office was assigned to Interior 
in 1849, overall management of ter- 
ritorial affairs remained with the 
State Department until 1873 when 
this function was transferred. With 
this added responsibility for the pub- 
lic estate, Interior’s role as active 
overseer and developer of public 
domain resources began to take 
form. Eventually the Department 
nurtured into statehood thirteen 
States carved from territories under 
her administration: Alaska (1959); 
Arizona (1912); Colorado (1876); 
Hawaii (1959); Idaho (1890); Montana 
(1889); New Mexico (1912); North 
and South Dakota (1889); Oklahoma 
(1907); Utah (1896); Washington 
(1889); and Wyoming (1890). 

The Department of the Interior also 
nurtured the political growth of 
Puerto Rico into Commonwealth 
status; the Philippines into inde- 


pendence; and has encouraged in- 
creasing local self-government in the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa and 
Guam. All of these islands were ac- 
quired after the United States had 
passed her Centennial mark. In addi- 
tion, the Department by 1975 was 
helping to prepare the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands (administered 
under a UN agreement) for new 
political status. 


This photograph by J.K. Hillers shows the 
skyline of the Nation's Capital and nearby 
marshes before the city grew to its present- 
day outlines. Some of the marshlands were 
filled and made into recreation areas 
administered by the Department of the 
Interior. 
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Glitter and Grab 


The formation of the Department 
of the Interior had hardly been com- 
pleted when something happened in 
California that thrust the General 
Land Office into the limelight as 
never before. 

It happened on land that one 
of many immigrants had settled. 
Johann August Sutter, a Swiss who 
had fled his country leaving debts 
behind, was convinced that his for- 
tune would be found in America. He 
was an enterprising fellow and did 
not leave everything to chance. He 
journeyed first across the Oregon 
trail to Vancouver, where he sized up 
the potential of the West Coast. Then 
he sailed to Honolulu, hired work- 
men to join him in San Francisco, 
and proceeded back across the Pacific 
to California with a plan in mind of 
building a fine estate. Before long he 
had acquired a spread with cattle, 
horses, a tannery, a winery and a 
gristmill. 

Sutter’s mill was where gold was 
discovered in 1848. The glitter and 
the promise of it, as word spread 
across the land, accelerated disposi- 
tion of public lands. Developers and 
speculators, particularly in the min- 
ing industry, were quick to take ad- 
vantage of the easy availability of a 
piece of the public domain. 

“Gold fever’ infected not only 
speculators but a cross section of the 
American people. As the names they 
left across the Mother Lode testify, 
they came from all quarters of the 
Union. They were farmers, laborers, 
lawyers, ministers, sailors, soldiers, 
the law-abiding, outlaws. By the 
close of 1849 something like 50,000 
had arrived in California. 


Newspapers printed all kinds of in- 
formation concerning California and 
the routes to it. Merchants advertised 
articles they stated were necessary 
for the health, safety and comfort of 
the gold seekers. Others advertised 
prospecting equipment. “‘It beats all 
the dreams of romance and all the 
marvels of the golden wand of 
Midas,’’ one newspaper reported in 
summary of the news from Califor- 
nia. “The excitement seems to grow 
by what it feeds on, and there is no 
prospect of abatement,” a Wisconsin 
editor wrote. The excitement spread 
to Europe, Australia and China. 

Those who came by land followed 
the trail of the farm-seekers of the 
early 1840’s up the Platte River to 
cross the Continental Divide at South 
Pass, down the passes of the 
Wasatch, across the deserts and 
plains of Nevada and through passes 
of the Sierra Nevadas to the gold 
strikes in the Mother Lode. Those 
who wanted to escape the dangers 
and the foot weariness of the long 
trek went by sea. Some went the 
whole 16,000-mile voyage down the 
Atlantic, around Cape Horn and up 
the long Pacific Coast. Those whose 
patience would not abide this jour- 
ney but who were willing to risk 
fever in the jungles went by sea to 
Panama, crossed the Isthmus and re- 
sumed the sea voyage on the Pacific 
side. 

No other gold rush was ever as big 
or exciting as the California rush, but 
it was only a beginning. Oregon, 
Neveda, Idaho, Montana, and Col- 
orado had mining strikes in the 
1850’s and 1860's, the prime causes 
for the first settlement of those areas. 

What had been a steady undula- 
tion of migration became roaring 
waves of movement into the new 
West, the lure of mineral wealth 
drawing thousands of settlers into 
the previously empty spaces between 
the prairie States and the Pacific. 
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(Opposite Page, Bottom) “Gold Mining in 
California” — Currier & Ives. 


(This Page, Top) Burro train carrying 
supplies to mining camps. Courtesy 
Denver State Historical Society. 


(Below) Sutter's Mill. From Gleason's Pic- 
torial Drawing Room Companion, 1852. 
Courtesy Library of Congress. 
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Mining cycles developed a distinct 
pattern: a strike followed by a rush to 
stake claims. Many rushes never 
went beyond this point. The early 
reports were often unfounded or did 
not produce on their promise. At the 
successful strikes, there was a period 
of furious staking of claims, and 
much exchanging and sales of claims 
to consolidate ownership until pro- 
ducing properties with long term po- 
tential were assembled. After this, 
excitement cooled and the steady 
production began. 

With more and more people in the 
West, many settlers found it expe- 
dient to farm, raise food and ex- 
change their agricultural products for 
the wealth which others dug from 
the ground. In places, water works 
— including wooden flumes snaking 
down the hills from mountain 
streams that had been developed for 
mining and then abandoned when 
the richer ores gave out — were con- 
verted for irrigation water supply. 

The economic activity set the stage 
for the rapid rise of mining towns. As 
the money flowed in, some of it was 
poured into cultural activity. Edwin 
Booth, the great Shakespearian actor 
of the mid-19th Century, and Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, 
toured the California mining camps 
in the 1850's. At Deadwood City, 
South Dakota, in the 1870's, Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Mikado played 100 
nights. An elegant opera house grac- 
ing the mining town came to be the 
status symbol announcing that the 
mining town had indeed arrived. 

The gold rush reinforced the theme 
of Manifest Destiny which had be- 
come the rationale for America’s re- 
lentless push to the Pacific. It precipi- 
tated another generation of fierce 
conflict with Indian tribes, some na- 
tive to the Far West and others who 
had moved to the West during earlier 
decades. 


The Army had become a necessary 
and extensive presence to protect the 
newly acquired public estates. The 
chain of fort-settlements created 
north and south, east and west, from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, also 
served as base points for regiments 
that devoted much of their energy 
toward countering Indian resistance. 

Some of the results are chronicled 
in official reports of the land sur- 
veyors. For example, in 1857, there 
was an Indian war in what is now 
Washington State. The surveyor 
general’s report said: “The paralysis 
caused by the Indian war, the scar- 
city of men and general impover- 
ishment of the inhabitants, including 
the few land surveyors of the coun- 
try, have made it impossible to find 
deputies willing to contract . . .” 

Ten years later, an old-time sur- 
veyor, Nicholas Buck, applied for a 
contract to survey the area from Red 
Willow and Frontier Counties in 
Nebraska westward to the Colorado 
line. The application was refused be- 
cause of the hostility of Indians in 
that area, but Buck tried again the 
next year and this time was granted 
permission on the condition that he 
would have a large party. The last 
ever heard of Buck or his party was in 
a letter dated July 21, 1869, post- 
marked from Fort Kearney. 

The discovery of gold near Pikes 
Peak, Colorado, in 1857 had brought 
100,000 miners into the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho country, leading to a 
series of confrontations with these 
nomadic tribes. Mining advances 
into western Montana led to similarly 
fierce confrontations with the north- 
ern plains tribes. The Sioux Chief, 
Red Cloud, warned that the building 
of the fortified Bozeman trail from 
Fort Laramie northwestward meant 
war. Massacre of a military relief 
party in 1866 near Fort Kearney re- 
sulted in a Congressional investiga- 
tion of Indian affairs and creation of a 
peace commission to resolve rela- 
tions with the numerous western 
tribes. 


Several western tribes were re- 
moved to areas not in the direct path 
of white movement. The Sioux were 
concentrated in the Black Hills of the 
Dakotas. Other tribes were relocated 
in areas of western Oklahoma, in 
areas that earlier had been reserved 
for the Five Civilized Tribes of the 
Southeast. Caught between both 
sides in the Civil War many 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws and 
Seminoles had sympathized with the 
Southern Confederacy, and this was 
one excuse used to strip them of 
some of their lands to make room for 
relocation of Plains tribes. 

These settlements with western 
tribes provided an uneasy peace, and 
the military presence continued for 
several decades more. Even so, by 
the time Abraham Lincoln became 
President, a public reaction had 
begun to set in against the prevailing 
military Indian policies. In 1862, Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, Caleb Smith, recommended a 
“radical change in the mode of 
treatment of Indians,’’ seeing the 
Federal Government as guardian 
rather than rival. Consequently, the 
Interior Department's efforts were 
sometimes in conflict with military 
policy and it sometimes became the 
uneasy and unhappy buffer between 
the Indians and the U. S. Army. 


(Opposite Page, Top Left) A Klondike 
family. Photo from Denver Public Library. 


(Opposite Page, Bottom) By 1870, when 
W. H. Jackson took this photograph from a 
high hill overlooking Helena, Montana, set- 
tlements of this size were already scattered 
throughout the West, the offspring of rail- 
roads and the discovery of gold. 


Such scenes as these Pawnee sod lodges 
in Nebraska and thatched tepees of the 
Bannocks in Idaho were not unfamiliar to 
the early travelers into gold country. The 
photographs are by W. H. Jackson. 


The prospector with his traveling compan- 
ions was caught by Dalgleish’ camera on 
Gray's Peak, Colorado. Courtesy State 
Historical Society of Colorado. 
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Land” — Impacts of iL cece eats 
Colleges for Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


AOT OF OONGEESS, JULY 2, 1862. 


the Lincoln Era 


Abraham Lincoln campaigned on a 
double-barreled slogan. It called for 
containment of slavery within those 
States where it already existed, thus 
guaranteeing that any new States 
coming out of the public domain 
would be ‘free soil,’”’ and it called for 
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velop more lands. Of prime signifi- 
cance was the Homestead Act. It 
opened the door of western oppor- 
tunity to thousands of Americans 
who could not afford to purchase 
public lands. 

The Homestead Act went into ef- 
fect on the same day President Lin- 
coln issued his Emancipation Proc- 
lamation — January 1, 1863. It was a 
milestone in an Administration usu- 
ally remembered primarily for the 
war that finally erupted over the 
long-standing issue of States’ Rights 
as opposed to strong centralization of 
the government. In fact, had it not 
been for the secession of several 
Southern States, the Homestead Act 
might never have come into being. 
Several times in earlier years similar 
legislation had been defeated, gener- 
ally because of Southern fear that the 
homesteaders who would take ad- 
vantage of it would be northerners 
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opposed to slavery. (If an imbalance 
of slave States and free States oc- 
curred, the rights of individual States 
to perpetuate slavery would be in 
jeopardy because they would be out- 
voted in the Senate.) 

Under the 1862 legislation, adult 
citizens of the United States as well 
as aliens seeking citizenship status 
were eligible to apply for home- 
steads. It provided that, having “‘re- 
sided upon or cultivated” the acreage 
for the following five years, and if by 
then a citizen, the settler could re- 
ceive a patent. Another important 
feature of the law provided that this 
homestead could not be seized by a 
creditor to satisfy any debts previ- 


ously contracted. It was the imprint 
in law of a concept of land that had 
emerged gradually with the growth 
of the Republic: that each head of a 
family was entitled to a home or 
farm. Eventually, some 270 million 
acres of public domain lands were 
turned into a million and a_ half 
farms. 

Thousands who wanted a farm, or 
merely dreamed of having one, 
wrote to the Washington or local land 
offices seeking information. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from a prospective 
homesteader’s letter illustrates that 
much was often expected from the 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office: 
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shall be entitled to @ Patent for the Tract of Land above described. 


Novi Ia 


“Dear Sir: 

In view of my intention to file on a home- 
stead claim I would appreciate very kindly 
your consideration of the following ques- 
tions concerning land open to homestead- 


ers. 
Is there any wheat land open to home- 


steaders? 

Is any of this land irrigated? 

What is the nature of the soil? 

Can the land be easily broken by plow? 
What is on the land now? 

Is there any grazing land open to home- 
steaders now? 

What are the railroad facilities? 

What is the rainfall? 

What will location and filing fee includ- 
ing showing of land cost me? 

Can you send me a table showing number 
of acres of grazing land open to home- 
steaders and number of acres of wheat 
growing land? 

Can employment be secured near? 

What is the range of temperature? 

What is the mean annual temperature? 
Is the climate healthful? 

Why has the land been idle? 

Is there any hunting and fishing? 

Is there any organization for co-operative 
work? 

I would appreciate very much any consid- 
eration you will give this, and shall anx- 
iously await a reply.” 


(Opposite Page, Center) The Sprey family, 
entertainers who homesteaded in Custer 
County, Nebraska. Photo by S. D. Butcher, 
circa 1887. From Denver Public Library. 


Butcher also did the study of the other 
Nebraskan homesteading couple. American 
Gothic? 


The original Homestead Act did 
not fully succeed in its primary intent 
to relieve the burden on cities of too 
many laboring class poor. Most of 
the easily tillable land had already 
passed out of the public domain into 
private ownership through the sys- 
tem of public land sales. The remain- 
ing tracts were far to the west, and 
most of the poor of the cities not only 
could not afford transportation to 
such locations, nor equipment to set 
up homesteading, but they also 
lacked training in agricultural skills. 
However, a new wave of immigrant 
farmers from Europe arrived to take 
their chances on the prairies, lured 
by railroad advertising to promote 
western development. Many wheat 
farms and virtually the entire sugar 
beet industry started with these im- 
migrants. 

A gift of public lands was also made 
to the State of California in 1864 — a 
spectacular block of the public domain 
which later was turned back to the 
Federal government as part of 
Yosemite National Park. 


Promoting Education 
and Commerce 


Lincoln had by this time developed 
a firm notion of what the 
government's relationship should be 
with the common man. “The legiti- 
mate object of government,” he said, 
“is to do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done, 
but cannot do at all, or cannot do so 
well for themselves, in their separate 
and individual capacities.”’ 

The concept of the right to educa- 
tion was broadened during the Lin- 
coln Administration in a piece of 
legislation that has had a lasting im- 
pact upon the course of American so- 
cial and economic history. This was 
the Morrill Act of 1862. It provided 
grants of land to the States for ‘‘col- 
leges” where the subjects ‘related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts” 
would be taught. Much of the scien- 
tific research and development in 
agriculture and natural sciences and 
in civil engineering began under such 
auspices. 


Agricultural and industrial growth 
were prime concerns of President 
Lincoln, as evinced by two additional 
major pieces of legislation he signed 
into law in the signal year 1862. Ag- 
ricultural affairs were elevated to 
higher status by legislation creating 
the Department of Agriculture. Still 
another link in the chain of legisla- 
tion designed to reinforce the Union 
by hastening development of the 
western territories was the Pacific 
Railroad Act which set in motion the 
building of the first trans-continental 
rail network. 
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(This Page, Above) Stephen A. Douglas, 
steam behind the railroad land grants. 


(This Page, Right) Shooting buffalo from 
trainside was sometimes a sport, some- 
times a necessity to prevent stampede. 


(Opposite Page, Top) Pittsburgh iron fur- 
nace, photographed by Hillers. This was 
big business after mining fever took hold 
and the wealth of hard-rock minerals was 
discovered. (However, even as early as the 
17th Century, some Indians were mining 
copper ore). 


Railroading, Mining, 
and the Public 
Lands 


Tike growth of railroading was the 
instrumental factor in the quick con- 
version of the wild west into popu- 
lated areas. Railroads hastened the 
consolidation of the Union into 48 
contiguous States and were also in- 
strumental in turning the remote 
wilderness of Alaska into a region 
with sufficient population to qualify 
for admission to Statehood. 


— 


Early Transportation 
Corridor Grants 


Railroads emerged as a form of 
competition to water transportation. 
New York State’s successful comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal, joining the 
Hudson River with the Great Lakes 
in 1825, conferred a leadership in 
economic affairs upon that State. A 
canal building boom swept the coun- 
try in the 1830’s, and the Federal 
Government allocated six million 
acres of the public domain for it, be- 
ginning in 1827. 

The precedent for transportation 
land grants was set in 1823 with a 
grant to the State of Ohio for a wagon 
road. Eventually 12 such grants were 
made — in Ohio, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Oregon — and a 
total of 3.2 million acres of public 
lands were patented to these States. 

The Federal Government first be- 
came involved in railroad develop- 
ment with a land grant for a railroad 
from northern Illinois to the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1850. The developers 
hoped to compete with the Missis- 
sippi River as an artery of commerce. 

The sponsorship of Stephen A. 
Douglas, the Little Giant of Illinois 
politics and a major force in the 
United States Senate, turned the tide 
in favor of the Federal grant. In fact, 
the railroad plan expanded under his 
guidance. Chicago became a terminal 
center — the beginning of Chicago’s 
growth into the “big giant of the 
midwest.” 
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The railroads each received even- 
numbered sections of surveyed pub- 
lic land in a band six miles wide on 
both sides of the right-of-way. The 
price for these sections was $1.25 per 
acre. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment raised the price of the alternate 
sections to $2.50 per acre. This pric- 
ing system became a standard feature 
of railroad grants. 

Another standard feature of rail- 
road land grants required the rail- 
roads to haul the goods and troops of 
the United States free of charge, a 
provision which continued until the 
onset of World War II, when it was 
repealed. 

The Pacific coastal area was also 
eyed as a railroad terminus. A New 
England merchant in the China 
trade, Asa Whitney, petitioned Con- 
gress in 1845 to build a railroad from 
Lake Michigan to the mouth of the 
mighty Columbia River in the Ore- 
gon Territory, arguing that it would 
be a vital link between the United 
States and Asia. To finance it Whit- 
ney wanted a land grant sixty miles 
wide the length of the line. He 
planned to pay the construction 
workers with land grants. The con- 
cept was ahead of its time, however, 
as subsequent Congressional debates 
clearly indicated. 

The Civil War broke the impasse 
over the hitherto mind-boggling 
Whitney proposal. The Pacific Rail- 
road came to be viewed as a project 
to bolster national unification. 

The first Pacific Railroad Act called 
for several companies to cooperate. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany had been organized to build 
east from Sacramento. The Union 
Pacific Railroad then was authorized 
to build from a point on the 100th 
meridian to the western boundary of 
Nevada. As it worked out, Omaha on 
the Missouri River became the east- 
ern terminus but a connecting link 
eastward across Iowa to Chicago 
made Chicago the real eastern termi- 
nus. 


The Federal Government's support 
took two forms, the loan of Federal 
bonds and a gift of public land. The 
land grant was ten sections per mile 
in alternate sections. 

Full scale construction efforts did 
not begin until after a second Pacific 
Railroad Act in 1864 increased the at- 
tractiveness to investors. The Federal 
Government's first mortgage on the 
railroad securing the loan of the Fed- 
eral bonds was reduced to a second 
mortgage and the land grant was 
doubled to twenty sections per mile, 
or 12,800 acres per mile. The Central 
Pacific was authorized to extend its 
line, first into Nevada and finally into 
Utah. 

After the 1864 act, construction 
began in earnest. The Central Pacific 
had the severest construction and 
logistics problems. Its railroad 
equipment and construction material 
had to come all the way around Cape 
Horn. It drew the bulk of the labor 
force from China. The Sierra 
Nevadas might have been an insur- 
mountable barrier had not an enter- 
prising engineer founded the grade 
across the Donner Summit — which 
construction crews had to blast out of 
cliff walls in some places. 

The Union Pacific, building west 
from Omaha, had less formidable but 
still intricate logistics problems. Its 
construction material had to come up 
the Missouri River. It organized its 
construction crews in semi-military 
manner. This was relatively easy to 
do, for many of the men were vet- 
erans of the Civil War. Thousands 
more were Irish immigrants. The 
chief engineer was a Civil War gen- 
eral who used his knowledge of sup- 
plying vast numbers of men on the 
march to organize a steady flow of 
material to the key place — the end of 
track moving relentlessly forward 
one mile a day, then three miles a 
day, until, in the closing months, the 
crews were being driven to build 
eight miles per day of track. 


(Opposite Page, Top) Laying of the Golden 
Spike, May 10, 1869. 


(Opposite Page, Center) The Santa Fe 
Railroad bridge, as photographed by J. K. 
Hillers. From the U.S. Geological Survey. 
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Promontory Point north of the 
Great Salt Lake was ultimately 
designated by Congress as the meet- 
ing point. On May 10, 1869, the last 
spike was driven — a golden spike 
formed from California’s gold. Tele- 
graph wires were rigged so that news 
of the sledge hammer blows went out 
over the telegraph lines to all the 
cities from Atlantic to Pacific, many 
of which were having their own last 
spike celebrations. When the last 
blow had been struck, the teleg- 
rapher tapped out a terse “Done.” 

At last steel rails bound a continen- 
tal Nation and formed a link to the far 
shores of the Pacific. 

The Federal Government contrib- 
uted 19 million acres of public do- 
main land to this railroad, in a great 
checkerboard from Nebraska to the 
Pacific. 

Over much of the 19th Century, a 
western rail network grew, each rail- 
road company starting with right- 
of-way and adjacent land grants from 
the Federal Government, as well as 
Federal loans. The Government itself 
operated the Alaska Railway, be- 
cause private development was not 
profitable, yet a railroad was neces- 
sary to open up the land of 
“Seward’s Folly,” purchased from 
Russia in 1867. 

The folklore of railroading survives 
in songs that told of the cruel life and 
hard living of the construction crews. 
Some of the more romantic songs 
stem from the Santa Fe, which, with 
link lines, was the means of passage 
between mid-America and the 
Southwest. 


(This Page) A Missouri River boat hauling 
Montana coal, circa 1878; and hydraulic 
mining, about the same period, in Col- 
orado. The top photograph is from the Na- 
tional Archives, the mining scene from the 
Colorado State Historical Society. 


(Opposite Page) Miners at Suffolk Mine, 
San Miguel County. Colorado; and a youth- 
ful Pony Express rider. The mining scene 
comes from the Colorado State Historical 
Society, and the rider from the National 
Archives. 


Railroads Make 
for More Mining 


Without railroads the mining in- 
dustry could not have flourished as it 
did in 19th-century America. They 
hauled ore to industrial centers, 
manufactured goods and machinery 
around the country and to seaports 
for shipment abroad, and they 
hauled buyers, sellers and laborers to 
and from their respective markets. 

Formidable though the rugged 
western lands may have been for set- 
tlement, unquestionably they were 
rich in mineral wealth. First gold, 
then silver, copper, lead and coal 
were produced in growing abun- 
dance. There were no Federal regula- 
tions governing early mining on pub- 
lic lands, so that erosion, water pollu- 
tion and deep pitting of the land- 
scape came to be regarded as the in- 
evitable — and relatively minor — 
price for the extraction of minerals 
that enabled private wealth to mul- 
tiply and the gross national product 
to escalate. 

Mining interest pressure for a 
means to establish legal mining 
rights on public lands led to the Min- 
ing Act of 1872. The law helped 
stamp out poaching on public lands 
by requiring that anyone wishing to 
mine on public lands must first mark 
out the boundaries of his claim and 
then file notice with the county clerk. 

The 1872 mining law was based on 
the colonial mining law of Spain, as it 
had been adapted to custom estab- 
lished by the gold rushers in Cali- 
fornia. Under the Spanish code, the 
discoverer of a valuable mineral de- 
posit applied to the government for a 
right to work the deposit by ‘paying a 
royalty to the Crown. During the 
gold rush, however, the miners, 
operating under local codes they had 
developed for themselves, omitted 
the royalty requirement. 


(Below) Lunchroom at Cripple Creek Min- 
ing Camp, Colorado; an abandoned mining 
town; and an early strip mine. 


As the Mining Act was written in 
1872, and today, more than a century 
later, still remains operative, a claim- 
ant may work public lands for min- 
erals without seeking a patent for 
ownership, although the law was 
written in expectation that he would 
do so. Neither is he required to pay a 
royalty. In 1920 the Minerals Leasing 
Act withdrew certain critical miner- 
als, such as oil, gas, and coal, and 
required rentals on acreage and roy- 
alty payments to the U. S. Govern- 
ment on their production. Another 
public disadvantage in the 1872 stat- 
ute is in the fact that it imposes no 
requirement that mineral production 
be proved within a stipulated time 
period following the staking of a 
claim. Consequently many thou- 
sands of public land acres have be- 
come tied up in long-term non- 
producing claims, with no benefits of 
any kind deriving to the country. 
Nevertheless, there have been ad- 
vantages in the 1872 mining law. For 
example, in the 1940’s and 1950's, 
when uranium was urgently needed, 
it provided ample incentive to spur 
the enterprising prospectors to dis- 
cover uranium-producing deposits 
on public lands. 


Mining was big business and a job 
source for immigrants by the early 
20th Century. Coal mining, in par- 
ticular, became almost a subculture, a 
way of life. In the Appalachian coal 
belt, however, most of the land was 
privately owned, unlike the situation 
in the Rocky Mountain region. 

The American landscape in both 
regions is a continuing reminder of 
early mining practices, pockmarked 
with ghostly remains of mining 
towns abandoned when a lode be- 
came exhausted and the camp moved 
on to the next good find. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that mining, as well as timbering, 
grazing and all other forms of de- 
velopment, were looked upon as 
means to consolidate the Nation’s 
economy. It took courage and for- 
titude to fight and tame the wild re- 
gions of the frontier, and those who 
undertook the challenges were re- 
garded by the general public as 
heroic. Few Americans living during 
this country’s first century foresaw 
the ultimate price that would be paid 
in the loss of forests, grasslands, 
wildlife and clean waterways as a re- 
sult of the pace of development. 


CHICAGO 
Midway In America’s Story 
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t America’s Centennial, Chicago was 
supreme in America’s heartland. 
The brawny, turbulent city on Lake 
Michigan epitomized 19th Century 
expansion and technological progress. 

In 1876, when the attention of the Nation was 
drawn to the spectacular International Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, the City of 
Chicago, boasting 335,000 inhabitants, was in 
the midst of a building boom, mightily working 
to erase the disastrous consequences of the 
great Chicago fire of October 1871. This central 
city was determined to rise from the ashes that 
devastated an area of nearly four square miles; 
it was literally resurrected. Indeed, when the 
new University of Chicago was established in 
1891, its great seal carried a representation of 
the Phoenix, the mythical Egyptian symbol of 
death and renewal. The Great Fire, one of the 
major disasters in American history, was the 
terrible instrument that hastened the transfor- 
mation of a city of wood into a city of marble 
and granite, sandstone and brick, iron and 
steel. 


The pioneer trading settlement on the banks 
of the Chicago River was first platted in 1830 
and became a village in 1833. Its development 
was rapid, and, just five years later, aided by 
harbor improvements and better overland 
transportation, it was incorporated as a growing 
city. By the time of America’s Centennial, 
Chicago was a hub of commerce, well estab- 
lished as a livestock and meat packing center. 
Its stockyards, opened on Christmas Day 1865, 
proved a magnet for the sale and trade of ani- 
mals and their processing into meat and hides 
and tallow — “everything but the squeal.’’ The 
newly perfected ice box cars carried the butch- 
ers’ products over a widening network of rail- 
roads of which Chicago was the heart and 
switching point. 

All of this did not just happen. The Federal 
Government's liberal land policies had peopled 
the fertile acres of Chicago’s hinterland and her 
leaders capitalized its very favorable geographic 
position. Chicagoans influenced the railroad 
land grant system so that western, northwest- 
ern, and southern systems radiated out from 
Chicago and the eastern systems naturally- con- 
verged there. 

Industries flourished, such as the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery. To harvest the grain 
that fed the stock that nourished the people, 
Cyrus McCormick, an early tycoon, sold 10,000 
reapers a year throughout America’s farmlands. 


(Below) The Chicago Stockyard. 
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(Below Top) Lithograph of the junction of the Chicago River, 1866. 
(Below Bottom) A Chicago street, 1863. 


Behind the booming businesses were the 
people, Europe’s immigrants who had been 
brought in to build the railroads and operate the 
stockyards and steel mills. Later they were to be 
joined by blacks from the rural South. Due rec- 
ognition of the contributions of these people did 
not come until the labor movement issues and a 
growing social consciousness focused attention 
upon them and their counterparts in other parts 
of urban America. It was the working people of 
Chicago who built it back up again after the 
Great Fire of 1871. 

Amidst the fire’s rubble, the city had quickly 
re-established the lots and boundaries of the 
business center, by a kind of torrens system. 
Chicago was from the beginning laid out on a 
rectangular grid, and one 19th century observer 
called it “the most right-angle city in the United 
States.” As the streets spread outward, the grid 
was maintained, unless altered by terrain or 
design or both. A splendid example of variation 
from the rigidity of right angles is the suburb of 
Riverside, laid out in 1869 with curving streets, 
strict building rules, and extensive landscape 
controls. Frederick Law Olmsted, the noted 
planner, insisted on houses set back from the 
street and the amenities of parks and other open 
spaces,.as well as overall attention to the en- 
vironment as a whole. Riverside was the Na- 
tion’s first planned model community, and it is 
now listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


And so Chicago grew from the ashes, and 
spread into the surrounding farmland in great 
leaps, along suburban railways and trolley lines. 
Palatial civic buildings, commericial properties, 
and private mansions burgeoned, as did houses, 
apartments, shops, factories, and warehouses. 
They produced a pattern copied in countless 
other American cities and towns as the popula- 
tion center of our developing Nation moved 
inexorably westward. 

Although the city had lost irreplaceable ob- 
jects in the Great Fire — the original draft of the 
Emancipation Proclamation was one — culture 
underwent a rebirth, as exemplified by the gen- 
erous gift from England that provided the be- 
ginnings of the Chicago Public Library. Old in- 
stitutions were revitalized, new institutions 
were formed, and the vigor of Chicago was 
everywhere manifest. One visitor, marvelling at 
the flourishing metropolis, called it “the light- 
ning city.” 


(Below) The hustle and bustle in the 
Great Railway Station, Chicago, 1880. 


In the crucible of the Great Fire was forged an 
idea — an idea to show the nation and the 
world the wonders of the resurgence of Chi- 
cago. The idea was to result in the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, a vast white city 
that dazzled the beholder with its inventions, 
achievements, architecture, and amusements. It 
was authorized by Congress in 1890 to com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of Christopher 
Columbus’ discovery of America, and for seven 
months, centering on the summer of 93, 
throngs gathered daily to delight in its marvels. 
Just as Philadelphia’s 1875 celebration of 
America’s Centennial brought together on the 
Eastern seaboard the treasures of the time, so 
did the World’s Fair at Chicago concentrate in 
the Midwest on a cornucopia for celebration. 
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(Below) The city that was built 
to house the World Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
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The Exposition, located on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, covered 150 acres with the best that 
America’s architects and builders, engineers 
and artists, could present for the edification of 
the visitor. It was an artificial city, brilliantly 
implemented by such foresighted urban plan- 
ners as Daniel Burnham and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, and embellished by the statuary of 
Augustus Saint Gaudens and Daniel Chester 
French. In all, some 21 million people made the 
pilgrimage; 541,312 of them came on the trains 
of the Illinois Central in just one day to celebrate 
Chicago Day. After studying animal husbandry 
at the Agriculture exhibits or the Federal Gov- 
ernment displays in the United States Building, 
they could visit a Moroccan mosque, a Turkish 
village, or take tea at the Chinese Pagoda. These 
foreign exhibits, which added much flavor to 
the fair, were located on the midway Plaisance, 
600 feet wide, that was later to become 
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the broad, tree-lined boulevard entrance to the 
University of Chicago. 

The fair was festive, as it was planned to be, 
and gave surcease from the problems of the 
day, as it was planned to do, and its influence 
reverberated through the land and around the 
world. It was the reflection of a virile nation, 
and the promise of a new technological era in 
the history of man. 


Century II, U.S.A. 
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(About the Cover) Concrete pouring 
to build a dam, from the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s collection. 
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As the Centennial Year 1876 rolled on, two 
events took place that dramatize the changing profile 
of the United States. At the Battle of Little Big Horn, 
General Custer’s relentless forays against the Plains 
Indians came forever to a close with his death in 
battle, signaling the beginning of the end of the In- 
dian wars. At the same time, the City of Philadelphia 
was host to the world at a spectacular scientific and 
technological exhibition demonstrating how bril- 
liantly the American mind had responded to the chal- 
lenges of the industrial revolution. 

Both events may be attributed to the philosophy of 
Manifest Destiny which had led the Nation toward 
unification, consolidation, expansion and intensive 
development of resources. 

But by this final quarter of the 19th Century a 
reaction was definitely setting in. Paralleling a bud- 
ding of social conscience was the growing awareness 
of the need for scientific approaches to management of 
the public lands and resources. 

The decennial census report in 1890 announced the 
closing of the frontier, that symbol of abundance and 
opportunity that had been the dominant factor in the 
American outlook for three centuries. The frontier 
was regarded as a line beyond which there were no 
more than two settlers per square mile. Expansionism 
had filled the gap. The conspicuous waste of resources 
which had been considered of small account as long as 
the continent was believed to be open-ended began to 
take on an entirely different look in a world of closed 
boundaries. The earlier stirrings of conscience were 
reinforced with a much more practical motive: the 
growing conviction that after all there really was a 
bottom to the barrel, a predictable limit to the never- 
failing treasure-trove of resources that had so bounti- 
fully provided for so many Americans for so long. 

The expansionist thirst that characterized the pre- 
vious decades came under sharp scrutiny. To acquire 
land, to consolidate holdings, to develop resources, to 
build communities — in sum, to stretch the Union 
across the continent — had been the goals sought and 
attained during the first hundred years. But there 
had been a price, both in human bloodshed and in 
abuse of the land and resources, recognized as the 
Nation grew older. 


As the years moved onward into the mid-1900’s, 
still another dilemma arose. Our population had 
grown twentyfold since the beginning of our history, 
economic affluence had spawned an ever-growing ap- 
petite for material goods and living comforts that re- 
quired the use of more and more resources; the world 
began to rely upon the United States for manufac- 
tured goods and for grain. New voices began to be 
heard, warning that we must slow down the rate of 
growth or we would exhaust our supplies of fuel to 
keep industry going and upset the balance between 
nature and man by turning too much of our open 
space into concrete cities and asphalt highways. 

These events generated the beginning of what 
might be called the era of public lands retention. A 
harbinger of this trend came in 1872 with passage of 
the Yellowstone Act, establishing by Congressional 
decree not only a national park but a concept as well. 
Thus, environmental protection policies were added 
to the evolving concept of the public domain. 

In this chapter we look at some of the new trends, 
particularly as they affect the missions and objectives 
of the Department of the Interior, the primary agency 
concerned with the public domain. 
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(Above) Draft of the original Yellowstone 
National Park bill, in the handwriting of the 
author, Montana Territory Delegate William 
H. Clagett. 


(Opposite Page) President Benjamin 
Harrison concurred in proposal to place 
the Casa Grande Indian ruins in Arizona 
under Interior Department protection. 


Along with cultural treasures, the West 
holds such scenic wonders as this solidified 
geyser, photographed by J. K. Hillers dur- 
ing the Yellowstone explorations. 


First Flowering 
of Conservation 


In the context of the troubled mood 
of the latter 19th century, the con- 
servation movement appeared as a 
welcome opportunity for many 
Americans to involve themselves in 
a specific, constructive effort. It 
materialized ever so slowly, as the 
confluence of a number of separate 
environmental concerns, each 
moved by its own constituency and 
concerned primarily with a single 
aspect of the whole problem. 


Parks for Pleasuring 


One of the earliest manifestations 
of environmental conservation ap- 
peared in the creation of parks in the 
western wilderness. California, in 
the 1860's, was a trend-setter, having 
set aside a small part of the Yosemite 
Valley as a State park, on lands as- 
signed from the public domain. 

Then came the historic precedent 
of the Yellowstone Act of 1872, not 
only creating a national park but 
enunciating the Congressional pre- 
rogative of setting aside public land 
to be used ‘“‘as a public park or 
pleasuring ground for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people.’’ Yel- 
lowstone came into being after an 
1870 expedition traversed the area to 
verify the tales of earlier explorers 
and trappers. The stories were obvi- 
ously true, and members of the ex- 
pedition recognized quickly the 
area’s inherent beauty and sight- 
seeing potential. They recognized as 
well the dangers that might ensue 
if commercial interests controlled 
sightseeing. Members of that Wash- 
burn-Langford-Doane expedition 
and other explorers, artists, and 
photographers lobbied for a law to 
protect this spectacular yet fragile 
region. 


Civil War veterans conceived an 
adaptation of the Yellowstone pres- 
ervation concept. Hoping to com- 
memorate their deeds in perpetuity 
by making their battlegrounds na- 
tional monuments, they were in- 
strumental in persuading Congress 
to create Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Parks in 
1890 and to provide similar preser- 
vation of Shiloh, Gettysburg, Vicks- 
burg, and a variety of other battle 
sites. Congress placed these under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
War. 

Another early adaptation of the 
Yellowstone preservation idea came 
from concerned archeologists and 
scientists who observed the destruc- 
tion of prehistoric Indian ruins and 
sites on public land in the South- 
west. Their interest was directed 
first to a specific site, the Casa 
Grande Ruins in Arizona, and re- 
sulted in Congressional authoriza- 
tion for its repair in 1889 and res- 
ervation as a site of archeological 
value in 1892. Because a number of 
other prehistoric ruins were also 
threatened by vandalism and 
destruction, the American Anthro- 
pological Association lobbied for a 
general Federal preservation policy. 

In 1906 Congress passed the An- 
tiquities Act, under which the Presi- 
dent could “‘declare by public proc- 
lamation historic landmarks, his- 
toric and prehistoric structures of 
historic or scientific interest that are 
situated upon the lands owned or 
controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monu- 
ments, and ... reserve as a part, 
thereof, parcels of land .. .’’ Between 
1906 and 1969, 87 national monu- 
ments were proclaimed, including 
many, such as western forts and co- 
lonial sites, that did not conform to 
the kind anticipated by designers of 
the legislation. 


The Secretary of the Interior 


June 21, 1892. 


Recommends =the reservation of 


certain lands in Arizona for 


the Protection « of the Casa 


Grande ruin. 


Executive Mansion 


22. /§92 


Let e lands described 


within be reserved for the pro- 
tection of the Cone Grande ruin 
as Peconmended by ape Secretary 


of the Interior. 
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(Below) Horace Albright, Jimmie Johnson, 
Charles Cook (who explored Yellowstone 
in 1869) and Stephen T. Mather, pose in 
1925 before the Number One motorized 
vehicle of the National Park Service. 


(Opposite Page), From the top: A Spanish 
inscription photographed during the 
Wheeler expedition of 1873; horse-drawn 
odometer used to measure distances in 
the wilds; the Hayden expedition photo- 
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The network of parks and monu- 
ments evolved piecemeal, in re- 
sponse to the concerns of special 
citizen groups and in the face of op- 
position from those who considered 
the public lands as a resource for 
development. The Secretary of the 
Interior’s inability to control poach- 
ers, grazers, and souvenir hunters in 
Yellowstone, for instance, prompted 
him to request help from the Secre- 
tary of War. In 1886 the First U.S. 
Cavalry began a 30-year administra- 
tion of the park. 

President Theodore Roosevelt's 
contagious enthusiasm for conserva- 
tion broadened the support for na- 
tional parks, but an active campaign 
for a national park agency really 
began in 1915, when Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin K. Lane hired 
Stephen T. Mather as a special as- 
sistant on parks. Mather, an execu- 
tive of the Twenty Mule Team Borax 
Company, was offered the job after 
he publicly complained about condi- 
tions he had found in Yosemite and 


Sequoia. 


Mather genuinely loved parks and 
knew the people whose influence 
and interest were needed to get 
legislation for a central park organi- 
zation. With the help of Horace Al- 
bright, a young California lawyer, 
Mather traveled widely, held confer- 
ences, and began his most successful 
program of introducing politicians, 
writers, and public relations people 
to the irresistible beauties of Yo- 
semite and Yellowstone. President 
Wilson signed the bill creating the 
National Park Service in August 
1916. Mather became the first Di- 
rector. 

Early instructions from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior governed both 
Mather’s policies and those of his 
successors: ‘‘First, that the national 
parks must be maintained in abso- 
lutely unimpaired form for the use of 
future generations as well as those of 
our own time; second, that they are 
set aside for the use, observation, 
health, and pleasure of the people; 
and third, that the national interest 
must dictate all decisions affecting 
public or private enterprise in the 
parks.” 

In studying prospective parks 
Lane ordered the National Park 
Service to seek ‘scenery of supreme 
and distinctive quality or some 
natural features so extraordinary or 
unique as to be of national interest 
and importance.’ 

Mather himself, who has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘a man of prodigious and 
explosive energy, a born promoter”’, 
also set some lasting precedents for 
the Service. He removed Army ad- 
ministrators from several parks and 
recruited superintendents commit- 
ted to conservation principles, pro- 
hibited permanent cattle and sheep 
grazing in the parks, launched a 
concessionaire system for visitor 
services, adapted parks to the use of 
automobiles in anticipation of a 
trend, enlisted private support to 
supplant meager appropriations, 
and resisted steadfastly the building 
of dams in the scenic park water- 
ways of the developing West. 


The Borning of the 
Geological Survey and 
the Biological Survey 


The westward rush of post-war 
expansion created an overwhelming 
demand for definitive, practical in- 
formation about the conditions that 
settlers would face in that region. 
Four major surveys and several 
smaller ones materialized to answer 
this need. 

The first of the principal surveys 
was the geologic exploration of the 
40th parallel, funded and sponsored 
by the War Department, but consti- 
tuted with a corps of civilian scien- 
tists headed by Clarence King. Its 
purpose was scientific, and, between 
1867 and 1873, the team covered a 
swath of territory about a hundred 
miles wide along the axis of the 
Union Pacific-Central Pacific Rail- 
road extending from the Sierra 
Nevada to the Front Range of the 
Rockies. Scientific investigation of 
the potential of the West was raised 
to a new high, and public interest 
was aroused. 

At about the same time, the ex- 
ploits of a college professor, John 
Wesley Powell, in uncovering se- 
crets of the Grand Canyon stirred a 
tidal wave of public interest in the 
scientific side of resources develop- 
ment. So popular was Powell’s first 
trip down the Colorado that he had 
no difficulty in persuading Congress 
to fund a geographical and topo- 
graphical survey of the Colorado 
River. By 1874, Congress had ex- 
tended Powell's survey to the entire 
Rocky Mountain region, under 
direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Still two other scientific surveys 
began in this same general period, 
the ultimate results of which led to 
the formation of the U.S. Geological 
Survey in 1879, with Clarence King 
as first Director. 
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One of these surveys, headed by 
Ferdinand Hayden, was under the 
direction of the General Land Office 
of the Interior Department. It became 
known as the Geologic and Geo- 
graphic Survey of the Territories, 
and focused on the Rocky Mountain 
region from the Montana Territory 
all the way south to Santa Fe. 
Hayden’s explorations of the Rockies 
brought him into conflict with an 
Army survey commanded by George 
M. Wheeler. The ultimate acrimoni- 
ous confrontation between the War 
Department and the civilian scien- 
tific community led to a Congres- 
sional investigation of overlapping 
expenditures, and finally a Congres- 
sionally sponsored study by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences which 
recommended creation of a single of- 
ficial geological survey agency to 
function under the Department of 
the Interior. Thus was born the U.S. 
Geological Survey. 

Ornithology became popularized 
at about the same time, partially as 
an outgrowth of interest in scientific 
exploration of the territories. An 
American Ornithologists Union was 
formed in 1883, and it lobbied effec- 
tively to convince Congress that the 
Federal Government should under- 
take studies of the interrelation of 
birds on agriculture and the habits of 
migratory wildlife in relation to in- 
sects and plants. By 1896, a Division 
of Biological Survey was established 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
the forerunner of the Interior 
Department’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service which was constituted in 
1940. 


(Top) Maj. John Wesley Powell (figure at 
extreme left) was also an Indian Commis- 
sioner. This conference in southern Utah 
was photographed by J. K. Hillers in 1874. 
Courtesy Smithsonian Institution. 


(Bottom) W. H. Jackson himself, whose 
photo records, along with those of Hillers 
and others, reveal the wonders of the 
untamed West. 


Water and Powell 


John Wesley Powell’s landmark 
report, ‘‘Lands of the Arid Region of 
the United States,’’ resulted from his 
explorations of the Rockies and the 
Colorado for the Federal Govern- 
ment. It set the tone for a radical de- 
parture in policy governing the sale 
and distribution of public lands. He 
contended that the ‘“‘arid region’’” — 
comprising more than 40 percent 
of the total area of the contiguous 
United States — did not lend itself to 
homesteading in small 160-acre par- 
cels. Moreover, he argued that the 
rigid rectilinear grid system of sec- 
tion and township used by the Gen- 
eral Land Office was inhibiting to ir- 
rigation, which was necessary in the 
arid regions. 

In effect, Powell argued that the 
yeoman farmer of the arid West 
would need a much larger acreage 
for a productive unit. He proposed a 
grazing homestead of 2560 acres and 
the formation of cooperative grazing 
and irrigation districts to assist indi- 
vidual farmers or ranchers to over- 
come the arid environments. Water, 
not land, he foresaw, was the key to 
settlement of the arid West. The spe- 
cial circumstances of the western 
lands indicated the need for a system 
of benign gerrymandering to assure 
the optimum number of frontages to 
the available, very limited water 
supplies. Accordingly, he proposed 
that the western lands be classified 
according to use-potential. 

“The right to use water,’’ Powell 
contended, ‘‘should inhere in the 
land to be irrigated, and water rights 
should go with land titles.” 

Consequently, a Desert Lands Act 
was passed in 1877. It was, however, 
a compromise measure, in deference 
to those who objected to the size of 
grazing tracts advocated by Powell. 
Any entryman who successfully 
brought water to public land was al- 
lowed to buy the land at a maximum 
of $1.25 per acre for 320 acres. 


Desert Moods 
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Powell’s was the first substantial 
voice to call for a major government 
role in development of the West. He 
said that farming and settlement of 
much of the West could be success- 
ful only if the wet and dry cycles 
could be moderated by irrigation. He 
recognized that major dams and 
storage reservoirs should be con- 
structed, with the Government ad- 
vancing the money and supervising 
the work. “Thousands of millions of 
money must be used ... Millions of 
men are to labor ... This is a great 
nation, the government is powerful; 
shall it engage in the work?” 

Yet, Powell was especially sensi- 
tive to the need for local autonomy. 
“The proposition I make,” he said, 
“is that the entire arid region be or- 
ganized into natural hydrologic dis- 
tricts, each one to be a common- 
wealth ... Each community should 
possess its own irrigation works; 
it would have to erect diverting 
dams, dig canals and construct 
reservoirs...” 


(Opposite Page) Buffalo Bill Dam on the 
Shoshone River in Wyoming, one of the first 
concrete dams; hauling pipes to irrigate the 
desert, circa 1915; irrigation project under 
way, Circa 1909; and the arch at Montrose, 
Colorado on September 23, 1909, the day 
the water came in. 


By 1881, John Wesley Powell had 
become Director of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, the agency that was be- 
ginning to serve as the means by 
which science could become a tool 
of public policymaking. 

Five years later came a winter so 
severe in the West that the cattle in- 
dustry was nearly destroyed, and the 
following summer a drought virtu- 
ally ruined all crops. This was the 
start of public clamor for irrigation 
projects. Congress authorized an 
irrigation survey, and, to prevent 
speculation, specified that all lands 
that might be irrigated by reservoirs 
and canals located by the Survey 
should be withdrawn from entry. 
Because no one knew which lands 
were irrigable until the Survey cer- 
tified them, the public domain was 
in effect closed to further entry until 
the Irrigation Survey was completed. 
By Powell’s own estimates this 
would take six or seven years — and 
an outraged Western delegation in 
Congress took vengeance on the 
Geological Survey by eliminating its 
irrigation survey funds for 1891. 
Powell resigned as Director in 1894 
after the total USGS funding was 
drastically cut back. 


However, Powell’s thesis lived on, 
and during Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Presidency Congress passed recla- 
mation legislation (1902) establish- 
ing a Reclamation Service within the 
Geological Survey. Then Roosevelt 
created an Inland Waterways Com- 
mission to develop a comprehensive 
plan for multipurpose development 
of water resources in the semi-arid 
West. A Bureau of Reclamation was 
formed within the Department of the 
Interior in 1906. It became the 
agency that developed both irriga- 
tion and hydropower water man- 
agement systems in 17 western 
States over the several decades im- 
mediately following. 


Water and power opened large 
new areas of inhospitable and some- 
times uninhabitable land to settle- 
ment. The benefits spread like rip- 
ples far beyond the immediate irri- 
gated area. Reclamation projects 
provided fruit, vegetables, animal 
feed, and sometimes power and 
water, sustaining communities 
growing up like mushrooms. 

Unique among public works, the 
projects were largely paid for by 
their beneficiaries. Farmers and 


communities signed repayment con- 
tracts — promising to return most of 
the costs — before the work ever got 
underway. The concept reflected 
Powell's prophetic vision beyond 
anything he dreamed. 
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A Vermont Yankee, 
a German Immigrant, 
and Western Forests 


In the 1870's a few voices, mainly 
in the East and mainly in scientific 
and intellectual circles, began to 
plead for new land policies that rec- 
ognized the importance of preserv- 
ing the growth cycle in the forest 
lands. Less well known than many, 
but more influential than most in 
turning public sentiment was 
George Perkins Marsh. A sawmill 
operator in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, a Member of Congress, and 
later a diplomat, Marsh possessed an 
intellectual curiosity that made him 
a close observer of the land and 
mankind’s relationships with it. Al- 
though his observations had begun 
in his native Vermont, he added to 
his storehouse of knowledge from 
his later observations in Europe and 
Asia Minor. He saw in the Old World 
the consequences of land misuse: 
former seaports turned into inland 
towns because overuse of the hinter- 
land had silted up the harbors; 
forests decimated by urban expan- 
sion; water polluted from siltation 
and urban sewage. 

The result of Marsh’s observations 
were set forth in his monumental 
treatise, Man and Nature, which ex- 
amined history, geography and 
ecology from the perspective of 
man’s use and abuse of land. Marsh 
was the first of the advocates of land 
use planning. 

He summed up his own thesis: 
“We are never justified in assuming 
a force to be insignificant because its 
measure is unknown, or even be- 
cause no physical effect can now be 
traced to it.” 

Applying this rule to the situation 
in the United States in the latter 
decades of the 19th century, Marsh 
called attention to the destruction al- 
ready visible in the forest lands. 


In 1877, President Hayes ap- 
pointed a Secretary of the Interior 
who understood both Marsh’s call 
for harmonious land use and the 
need for forestry reform. Carl 
Schurz, who served until 1881, 
brought intimate knowledge of 
forest management to his position. 

Schurz was among the thousands 
of Germans who migrated to the 
United States in the 19th century. 
Like many, he made his home in the 
Midwest, in Wisconsin. Unlike 
most, however, he had already be- 
come a political figure — a reformist 
— in his native country, and his 
career in America led him quickly 
into Republican politics during the 
Lincoln era. Abolition of slavery, In- 
dian affairs reform, civil service re- 
form, and public lands management 
reform were among the numerous 
issues he tackled in his various pub- 
lic roles, both in politics and as a 
journalist and newspaper editor. 

As Secretary of the Interior, 
Schurz became a leading early ex- 
ponent of conservation. He initiated 
an intensive study of forest depreda- 
tion, outlined in his first annual re- 
port. He accused lumbermen of “‘not 
stealing merely trees, but whole 
forests.’’ He was concerned about the 
dangers of cutting down the forests 
for lucrative lumbering enterprises 
without any attempt to replant. 

He proposed fundamental 
changes: a system of Federal forest 
reserves to be combined with re- 
forestation practices, charges for the 
use of national resources such as 
timber and penalties for willful 
setting of forest fires. His reforms 
were branded as un-American. He 
was accused of trying to impose 
German-style conservation methods 
upon American soil. ‘If I should live 
a hundred years,’’ Schurz com- 
plained, “my enemies would still 
call me a Dutchman.” Despite all 
Schurz’s pleading, Congress passed 
a bill which effectively legalized the 
cutting of timber on government 
lands, although some forest reserves 
were set aside a few years later. 


(Opposite Page, Clockwise) Forest offic- 
ers sending message by heliograph in 
1915; old logging camp in the Colorado 
mountains; Carl Schurz, Secretary of the 
Interior, 1877-81; and a forest ranger sta- 
tion in New Mexico in 1908. 


(Above) John Muir, naturalist and conser- 
vationist, is shown here in contemplation. 
He was also an activist against the abuse of 
the wilderness. Among the targets of his 
wrath were lumberers who plundered the 
forests on public lands. In a 1901 book 
called Our National Parks, Muir wrote: 
“During the seven years from 1881 to 1887, 
the value of the timber reported stolen from 
the Government lands was $36,719,935 
and the amount recovered was $478,073, 
while the cost of the services of the special 
agents alone was $455,000. . .” 


Pinchot and His President 


On the whole, however, it was a 
time of concern for taking better care 
of our natural resources. Protection 
of wildlife enlisted the efforts of both 
sportsmen and naturalists in every 
state. The National Audubon Society 
and the Sierra Club were founded. 
Chautauqua was organized in New 
York and spread like fire through the 
East and Midwest — a togetherness 
movement that offered outdoor fes- 
tivities, educational seminars, all 
keynoting appreciation for nature. 
Even the Federal Government re- 
sponded, creating in 1903 the first 
wildlife refuge and in 1908 the first 
protective bison range. These two 
refuges formed the nucleus of a na- 
tional system that grew by 1976 to 
more than 370 units and 32 million 
acres. 

But it remained for Gifford Pin- 
chot to bring it all together. By his 
own account: 

“In plain words, a man by the 
name of Pinchot was riding a horse 
by the name of Jim on the Ridge 
Road in Rock Creek Park near 
Washington ... And while he rode, 
he thought... 

“The forest and its relation to 
streams and inland navigation, to 
water power and flood control; to the 
soil and its erosion; to coal and oil 
and other minerals; to fish and game; 
and many other possible uses or 
waste of natural resources — these 
questions would not let him be. 
What had all these to do with For- 
estry? And what had Forestry to do 
with them? 


“..Suddenly there flashed 
through my head that there was a 
unity in this complication — that the 
relation of one resource to another 
was not the end of the story. Here 
were no longer a lot of different, 
independent, and often antagonistic 
questions, each on its own separate 
little island, as we had been in the 
habit of thinking. In place of them, 
here was one single question with 
many parts. Seen in this new light, 
all these separate questions fitted 
into and made up the one great cen- 
tral problem of the use of the earth 
for the good of man.”’ 

Always utilitarian, Pinchot en- 
visioned managing forests as a crop, 
to insure a planned renewal of the 
resources being harvested. His objec- 
tives were economic and his 
methods intensely practical; they re- 
flected the governing consensus of 
the movement that conservation was 
essential to the Nation’s continued 
growth and economic well being. 

Pinchot was a gifted publicist and 
a born showman, and he attracted 
the active interest and support of 
the dynamic President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Pinchot was instrumental in plac- 
ing most forestry management ac- 
tivities in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1899 at the request of a new 
Secretary of the Interior, Ethan Allan 
Hitchcock, Pinchot’s Division of 
Forestry in the Department of Agri- 
culture began advising the General 
Land Office on the management of 
the forest reserves. The over- 
centralized operations of the General 
Land Office and the use of non- 
professionals in forest management 
jobs rubbed Pinchot very much the 
wrong way. By 1905 he had con- 
vinced Roosevelt that there should 
be a transfer of the forest reserves out 
of the General Land Office and into 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Next, Pinchot prevailed upon 
Roosevelt to call a White House 
Conference of Governors (and a 
thousand other prestigious at- 
tendees) on conservation. The year 
was 1908. The conference was or- 
chestrated by Pinchot and his as- 
sociate W J McGee, and was in- 
tended to enlist the active support of 
the states. 

A paragraph from Roosevelt's 
welcoming address is illustrative of 
the theme of the conference: 

**’.. We have become great in a 
material sense because of the lavish 
use of our resources, and we have 
just reason to be proud of our 
growth. But the time has come to in- 
quire seriously what will happen 
when our forests are gone, when the 
coal, the iron, the oil, and the gas are 
exhausted, when the soils shall have 
been still further impoverished and 
washed into the streams, polluting 
the rivers, denuding the fields, and 
obstructing navigation.”’ 


(Opposite Page) At top, the picture of 
Gifford Pinchot that appeared in his Yale 
College yearbook; and, below, Pinchot ina 
German forest grove with children of a 
German forester. 


(This Page) Teddy Roosevelt rarely passed 
up achance to do the outdoor thing. Not 
only an outdoor camper, as shown here, he 
once owned a ranch in the Dakota “bad- 
lands” where he first experienced the call 
of the wild. 
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Resource management for com- 
mercial purposes was the dominant 
note of the conservation movement, 
as conceived by Pinchot and 
Roosevelt. A number of discordant 
variations on the theme were con- 
tributed by wilderness champions 
such as John Muir and Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson. These and other 
exponents of wilderness preserva- 
tion grasped, identified, and articu- 
lated a large body of active but 
largely unspoken sentiments that 
were held by great numbers of peo- 
ple. Even at this early date there ex- 
isted the concept that the conserva- 
tion movement should be concerned 
with the quality of the environment 
as well as with the stock of physical 
resources to be managed. On the 
whole, it drew some support from 
the leaders of the movement, but not 
enough to satisfy the demands of the 
preservationists. 

Both Muir and Johnson, who had 
originally allied themselves with 
Pinchot in his early battles with the 
timber barons, eventually disasso- 
ciated themselves from him, regard- 
ing him as hopelessly utilitarian. 
The conservation movement was 
soon rent by disagreement over a 
proposed dam to create a water re- 
serve for the City of San Francisco 
and a site for hydro-electric power 
generation in Yosemite National 
Park that would destroy the beauty 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

By 1913, most of the steam had 
gone out of the movement, which 
began to decline as soon as Theodore 
Roosevelt left the White House in 
1909. 

Nevertheless, the momentum that 
had been generated was enough to 
carry on the work of the movement 
in an unobtrusive but nevertheless 
effective way over the next twenty 
years. Nationwide forest-fire protec- 
tion became a reality. Federal soil 
conservation work began. Giant 
flood-control programs for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley were started. Con- 
struction began on the Boulder 
Canyon project — the first Federally 
sponsored large-scale multiple pur- 
pose river basin development. A 
network of migratory bird sanc- 
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tuaries was organized. The National 
Park Service was created in 1916 and 
the parks multiplied and became an 
increasingly popular American in- 
stitution. Recreational needs were 
beginning to be recognized, first in 
1915 when Congress authorized the 
Forest Service in the Agriculture 
Department to lease forest sites for 
hotels, homes and other facilities for 
public convenience, and further in 
1924 when President Calvin Cool- 
idge appointed a Cabinet-level out- 
door recreation committee, stating 
that ‘“‘country recreation for as many 
of our people as possible should be 
our objective.” 

It is a mistake to believe that con- 
servation totally languished after 
Pinchot and Roosevelt left office. It 
continued to mature, although with- 
out fanfare. But before its wide- 
spread emergence once again, public 
lands and resources suffered from 
renewed depredations. 


(Below) T.R. again: riding through the arch 
cut in a giant redwood in the company of 
John Muir; and officiating at the dedication 
of the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona on March 
11, 1911. 
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The Developmental 
Extreme 


Tioughout the 19th century and 
on into the 20th, public lands 
policies reflected the pull and tug 
between advocates of resources con- 
servation and those who viewed the 
land, minerals, timber and water as 
commodities to be used for maxi- 
mum financial gain. In historical 
perspective, this situation was in- 
evitable. The policies of expediency, 
propounded decades earlier, had 
succeeded in their objective of build- 
ing a nation. Alexander Hamilton 
had espoused sale of the public 
lands to enhance the Federal Treas- 
ury. Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son, James Polk, and nearly all other 
subsequent 19th century Presidents 
and other officials emphasized ac- 
quisition, development and settle- 
ment for valid and practical reasons. 

Here and there, during early times, 
a voice or two had been raised in de- 
fense of Nature. Thoreau gave his 
unqualified blessing to the wild state 
and George Catlin first proposed a 
national park in 1832. But, by and 
large, the westward march to empire 
and Manifest Destiny proceeded vir- 
tually unrestrained. The bent of the 
people to lap up nature’s bounties 
was actively encouraged by govern- 
ment policy. The homestead laws 
induced settlers by the millions to 
invade the West. Railroad construc- 
tion was subsidized by land grants of 
enormous potential value, with little 
in the way of constraints. The Min- 
ing Law of 1872 was in effect a 
homestead act for prospectors, con- 
veying ownership not only of any 
minerals they found but of the sur- 
face land, as well. 


Even the conservation principles 
of Gifford Pinchot and Theodore 
Roosevelt were aimed at harvesting 
and renewing resources for max- 
imum economic benefit. Mining, 
railroad construction, lumbering, 
grazing, and the building of cities 
were good for the country, it was 
logically argued, and therefore cer- 
tain methods by which some of these 
enterprises expanded were not seri- 
ously questioned by either the 
policy-makers or the legislators. 

Horace Greeley’s counsel to “‘Go 
west, young man” was more than 
just a lead-line in an editorial. It was 
the authentic voice of the Nation. 
Americans romanticized the way 
they tackled the taming of the wil- 
derness. To bring the virtues of civi- 
lization to the back country was not 
only profitable, it was almost a moral 
duty. Achievement was defined in 
terms of winning the battle against 
the wild, of populating the empty 
spaces with “‘fruitful farms and 
flourishing cities.” 


(Below) An official message for Sitting Bull 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1875. 


(Opposite Page) At top, a Frederic 
Remington bronze which he called 
“Coming Through the Rye”, now in the 
collection of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
(Bottom) A photo of Lawton, Oklahoma on 
August 6, 1901, the day the General Land 
Office began parceling out public lands 
there. 
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Boomers — and More 
Bad Luck for Indians 


The Oklahoma land rush of the 
1880's is an illustration of what was 
happening. Railroad interests, desir- 
ous of building substantial settle- 
ments along their routes, joined with 
the ‘“‘boomers’”’ — the land specu- 
lators who had their eyes upon the 
farmland in Oklahoma — to push for 
opening the Indian territory to set- 
tlement. The two groups energeti- 
cally and successfully descended on 
Congress with petitions, resolutions 
and bills aimed at opening the area. 

The Indian title was extingushed 
by Congress in 1880. In January 1889 
the Creeks and Seminoles sold the 
Oklahoma district for $4 million. 
Two months later Congress author- 
ized it to be opened for settlement 
under the Homestead Act, and in 
March 1889 President Benjamin 
Harrison issued a proclamation 
throwing open the area at noon in 
April 22, 1889. 

On that April morning 100,000 
land seekers deployed themselves, 
mostly along the northern border, 
with horses, wagons, hacks, car- 
riages, bicycles. Along the borders 
fifteen trains were backed up along 
the Santa Fe Railroad with passen- 
gers clinging to car roofs. 

All along the boundary, troops 
patrolled to keep the ‘‘Sooners”’ from 
slipping in ahead of the opening. At 
noon Army officers with synchro- 
nized watches ordered the firing of 
guns to signal that the run was on. 
Within hours 1,920,000 acres of 
Homestead claims were staked. On 
the evening of the first day Guthrie 
had 15,000 inhabitants and Okla- 
homa City 10,000. 

A year later the Oklahoma Terri- 
tory was organized. Then, in 1893, 
6,000,000 acres of the Cherokee Out- 
let were opened in a similar rush, 
thwarting the expectation of the 
eastern Indians who had been re- 
moved to the arid trans-Mississippi 
region that one day an Indian State 
would be formed there. 
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The legislative way for opening 
Indian territory had been paved by 
new Indian policy established in 
1887 by the Indian Allotment Act. 
That well-intentioned but subse- 
quently disastrous law came as the 
result of a growing public outcry 
against the government treatment of 
the Indians. 


Known also as the Dawes Act after 
its chief sponsor, Senator Charles 
Dawes of Massachusetts, it was the 
product of well-meaning advocates 
of Indian policy reform. 


The Dawes Act was an attempt to 
assimilate Indians into the general 
population by offering them indi- 
vidual land allotments. This sys- 
tem unfortunately was counter to the 
cultural and tribal practices of the 
tribes, who used land collectively 
rather than individually. Eventually 
many individual Indian allottees 
sold their allotments, thus destroy- 
ing any chance of a landed estate for 
future generations. 


Even Senator Dawes foresaw the 
potential for abuse in the law he 
sponsored. Shortly before final pas- 
sage of the Act he warned: “‘if the bill 
becomes law and is administered in 
bad faith, and by bad men, it first 
wipes out all of the heritage of the 
Indians, and then it scatters him 
among our people without prepara- 
tion for citizenship — and without 
the capability of maintaining him- 
self, really in a worse condition than 
he can be now.” 


Much Indian tribal land was lost 
because of this legislation. As a facet 
of the assimilation effort, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs instituted a system 
of boarding schools for Indian chil- 
dren designed to teach them English 
and skills for farming and mechani- 
cal trades. Another half century pas- 
sed before an effort was made to re- 
store tribal identity through the In- 
dian Reorganization Act of 1934. 
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+ Opened by Run, April 22, 1889 
2. Added to Oklahoma Territory by Organic Act, May 2, 1890 
3. Opened by Run, September 22, 1891 


. Tonkawa Lands by Allotment, 1891 
5. Opened by Run, April 19, 1892 
5. Pawnee Lands by Allotment, 1892 
7. Opened by Run, September 16, 1893 
. Opened by Run, May 23, 1895 
. Attached to Oklahoma following decision of U.S. Supreme 
Court, March 16, 1896 
. Opened by Lottery, June 9 to August 6, 1901 
. Ponca and Oto-Missouri Lands by Allotment, 1904 
. Lands by Allotment, 1906 
3. Opened by Sealed Bids, December 1906 


CHICKASAW NATION 


(This Page) Map data is from the Historical 
Atlas of Oklahoma by John W. Morris 

and Edwin C. McReyonlds, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1965. Below is 
Geronimo, fiercest of the Apaches. 


(Opposite Page) Displaced persons. 
Westward expansion intruded on the lives 
of most Indians, among them Chief Sitting 
Bull, the Sioux, shown posing here with 
Buffalo Bill; Blackfoot families such as this 
Montana group; and numerous other tribes 
who were often removed from their habitual 
regions and incarcerated in camps under 
the vigilant watch of armed troops. 
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Eating Up the Range 


Inadequacy in public land policy 
led to war on the range and deterio- 
ration of grazing. The troubles began 
in Kansas and Nebraska, where 
homesteaders crowded out ranchers. 
The public land laws did not allow 
ownership of sufficient acreage for 
ranchers to operate wholly on their 
own land. The two States eventually 
enacted laws prohibiting herds from 
entering. 


Homestead Entries 


The ranching industry was even- 
tually forced to the short-grass 
prairies farther west where water 
was scarce. However, ranchers 
shrewdly bought or homesteaded 
the public lands along creeks and 
water holes, then turned their stock 
loose on open ranges which were too 
arid to have attracted many homes- 
teaders. Some of them fenced in 
large areas of public lands to control 
their growing herds, but this prac- 
tice was declared illegal in the 
1880's. 
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Local livestock associations set the 
rules of the range — peace-keeping 
arrangements, rather than conserva- 
tion measures. When an association 
could not settle who was to graze 
where and when, the contestants 
sometimes decided with a shootout. 
Sheepmen complicated these 
arrangements of early western 
ranching by trailing their herds from 
seasonal range to seasonal range, ig- 
noring local cattle understandings. 

The land itself wore away under 
the brunt of this crude system of 
natural resource allocation. By the 
turn of the 20th century Gifford Pin- 
chot and President Roosevelt and 
others sought to bring public land 
grazing under Federal regulation. 

Another and even more com- 
prehensive renewal plan was also 
proposed, which called for total 
river basin management. The intent 
was to protect agriculture and indus- 
try through development of water 
resources for multi-purpose uses — 
not only for irrigation but also for 
flood control, navigation, and 
hydroelectric power production. it 
was anticipated that the sale of elec- 
tricity would defray the water con- 
trol projects. 

The grasslands leasing plan was 
defeated in Congress in 1907, the 
victim of the controversies among 
cattlemen, sheepmen, farmers and 
watershed protectionists. The river 
basin plan was also defeated when 
the Army Corps of Engineers, long 
charged with public works in navig- 
able rivers, raised effective opposi- 
tion to giving Interior’s Inland 
Waterways Commission a statutory 
mission of comprehensive river- 
basin planning. Scientific lands 
management and land reclamation, 
if applied at this relatively early 
stage of western development, could 
have prevented the disastrous rever- 
sion to desert that became critical by 
the 1930's. 
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Down Go the Woods and 
the Woodland Creatures 


Official interest in the national 
parks also languished. In 1911 Pres- 
ident William Howard Taft, summed 
up the situation pithily in a speech 
at the annual convention of the 
American Civic Association: 

“‘Now, we have in the United 
States a great many natural wonders, 
and in that lazy way we have in our 
government of first taking up one 
thing and then another, we have set 
aside a number of national parks, 
and what are called ‘national 
monuments’. We have said to our- 
selves: ‘These cannot get away. We 
have surrounded them by a law 
which makes them necessarily gov- 
ernment property forever, and we 
will wait in our own good time to 
make them useful . . . Since the In- 
terior Department is the lumber 
room of the government into which 
we put everything that we don’t 
know how to classify, and don’t 
know what to do with, we will put 
them under the Secretary of the In- 
terior.’ That is the condition of the 
national parks today.” 

Although Taft strongly supported 
legislation for an agency to oversee 
national parks, the general tenor of 
the times sounded a development 
theme rather than one of conserva- 
tion. 

Lumbering flourished as an in- 
dustry, with minimal regard for the 
principles and practices of sustained 
vield — replenishment and renewal 
— which Chief Forester Gifford Pin- 
chot had so earnestly proclaimed. 
Even more flagrant devastation took 
place on privately owned forest pre- 
serves that, in the not so distant past, 
had been bought through the Gen- 
eral Land Office for as little as $1.25 
per acre with no acreage limitations. 


Neglect took its toll in American 
wildlife, too. The egret, the heron 
and several other plumed native 
types of birds were being threat- 
ened with extinction because of 
the demand for millinery feathers. 
Buffalo skin robes were also popular 
to keep infants snug in their buggies 
and parents cozy in their runabouts. 
The sea otters, walruses and Alaskan 
fur seals and foxes were among other 
wildlife victims of commercial ex- 
ploitation without regard for future 
consequences. 

In 1913 Senator James Reed railed 
at preservationists trying to save the 
egret and other bird species from ex- 
tinction: “I really honestly want to 
know why there should be any sym- 
pathy or sentiment about a long- 
legged, long-necked bird that lives 
in swamps and eats tadpoles and 
fish and crawfish and things of that 
kind; why should we worry our- 
selves into a frenzy because a lady 
adorns her hat with one of its feath- 
ers, which appears to be the only use 
it has?” 

Ironically, the Senator spoke those 
words the year before the last Pas- 
senger Pigeon — whose numbers 
once were in the multi-millions — 
died in a Cincinnati zoo. The pigeon 
was the victim of timbering and 
slaughter for the commercial food 
market. 

The wilderness as a whole was in 
danger, even though seemingly end- 
less expanses still remained to 
tantalize the many who shrewdly 
measured the public treasure as a 
quick means to private profit. 
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Getting and Giving 
Coal and Oil 


Under the stimulus of the Mining 

Act of 1872, minerals production be- 
came a basic industry and a formid- 
able political and economic pressure 
. 3 - ms : point. It was in this environment 
ip Se eet in \ that Gifford Pinchot was ordered by 
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: Richard Ballinger. The controversy 
! . Ah. Sie) See centered on water and power sites in 

: ; Wyoming and Montana as well as on 
certain coal lands in Alaska. Public- 
ity over the controversy led Bal- 
linger to resign in 1911. The rift also 
caused disaffection within Republi- 
can ranks between Taft supporters 
and followers of former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who cham- 
pioned the Pinchot principles of 
conservation. Roosevelt's breakaway 
Bull-Moose Party grew out of such 
disagreements. 

During the Harding administra- 
tion, several years later, another 
episode involving disposition of 
public mineral resources became a 
public scandal. The principal indi- 
vidual involved was Albert Fall, 
who served as Secretary of the In- 
terior from 1921 to 1923. Fall was a 
colorful Western capitalist and 
owner of the famous 650,000-acre 
Tularosa Ranch in New Mexico. He 
was also a lawyer, owner of a news- 
paper and, for a short while, in the 
mining business. Above all, he was a 
politician, who, in his own words, 
knew “when to change horses,” hav- 
ing served in the Territorial legisla- 
ture as a Democrat and in the U. S. 
Senate as a Republican. 
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Fall’s position toward public re- 
sources was succinctly expressed in 
his remark to a National Park Service 
official: “I stand for opening up 
every resource.’’ When the Interior 
Department assumed administrative 
control of naval petroleum reserves, 
he negotiated leasing agreements for 
development of those reserves with 
two oil magnates, Harry Sinclair and 
Edward Doheny, the latter his friend 
from mining days. Leases covered 
naval reserves at Teapot Dome in 
Wyoming and Elk Hills in Califor- 
nia. At the same time he negotiated 
the leasing, he borrowed money 
from Doheny to invest in choice 
breeding stock for his ranch. Fall re- 
signed as Secretary of the Interior 
before an investigation commenced 
into the lease of the naval petroleum 
reserves. Later he served a prison 


(Opposite Page) At Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vaniain the year 1859, the first oil well in the 
United States; and, by 1864, scenes such 
as Funkville, the boomtown. 


(This Page) At top is Matthew Callahan of 
DeBeque, Colorado. He built his fireplace 
of oil shale. When he lit the first fire his 
house burned. Thus he is credited with 
“discovering” that shale is petroliferous. 
At bottom, barrels of oil from shale. The 
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Miners at the Bottom 
of the Heap 


Mining coal, like making steel, 
had become a big industry in the 
19th century. Both were looked 
upon as occupations where, in- 
evitably, men would be injured and 
possibly killed. 

Compounding the problem of lack 
of safety measures in the mines was 
the fact that most of the coal mines 
in the United States were manned by 
immigrants, who brought with them 
experience in mining but also the 
bad mining practices of 19th-century 
Europe. 

It took a series of disasters — one 
of them the worst in American min- 
ing history — to focus Federal atten- 
tion on health and safety in mining. 
On the morning of December 6, 
1907, twin explosions tore through 
two coal mines in West Virginia, 
toppling buildings, caving pave- 
ments and derailing streetcars and 
carriages in the town of Monogah. 
The settled west bank of the river be- 
came a charnel house. Between 300 
and 400 men were killed, although 
no exact count could ever be deter- 
mined. Thirteen days later, more 
than 200 miners were killed at 
Jacobs Creek, Pennsylvania, and a 
year after that, in Marianna, Penn- 
sylvania, another 154 miners were 
killed in a methane blast. 

The year 1907 has the dubious dis- 
tinction of having the highest re- 
corded number of mine deaths in 
American mining history — about 
3,000 lives lost. 

Mining production by this time 
was big business; coal output had 
jumped 150 percent between 1896 
and 1907. A safety revolution finally 
began as a result of public outcry 
over the massive mortality rates. 

Joseph Holmes, who headed the 
U.S. Geological Survey's study of 
minerals technology, became deeply 
interested in the issue of mining 
safety in the course of his frequent 
visits to mining fields. He became 
the first Director of the Bureau of 
Mines when it was created in 1910 
— 45 years after it had first been 


proposed to Congress. Holmes 
started the Bureau on its double- 
barreled mission of research in min- 
eral and mining science coupled 
with promotion of coal mine safety. 
Soon after, the Bureau opened its 
noted experimental coal mine near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The first 
American experiments on the ex- 
plosibility of coal dust began there. 
Holmes’ demonstration eventually 
led to the establishment of rescue 
stations and first aid training for 
miners. However, the Bureau of 
Mines was powerless to inspect 
mines or to impose safety regula- 
tions or penalties for unsafe prac- 
tices. 

It was not until 1941 that sorely 
needed mine inspection authority 
was given to the Bureau. The United 
Mine Workers president, John L. 
Lewis, told Congress, ‘‘Coal is al- 
ready saturated with the blood of too 
many men and drenched with the 
tears of too many surviving widows 
and orphans.”’ Even then, the Bureau 
had no enforcement power; it could 
only inspect, report its findings, and 
make recommendations; adoption of 
its recommendations by private 
mine management was wholly vol- 
untary. More than a quarter century 
passed before enforcement power 
was given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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(Opposite Page) An 1870 steamshovel at 
mine site; two immigrant coal miners circa 
1900; and the “breaker boys”, who usually 
were children, picking slate and other rock 
fragments from the coal. 
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Fires, floods and cave-ins took thousands 
upon thousands of lives (see coal mine 
death count by the Bureau of Mines), and 
often caused subsidence of the ground 
under the homes where coal miners’ 
families lived. 
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Mining Fatalities 1839-1974 


1920----2,272 
192] ----1,995 
1922 ----1,984 
1923 ----2,462 
1924 ----2,402 
1925 ----2,234 
1926----2,518 
1927----2,231 
1928 ----2,176 
1929----2,187 
1930----2,063 
193] ----1,463 
1932 ----1,207 
1933 ----1,064 
1934 ----1,226 
1935 ----1,242 
1936 ----1,342 
1937 ----1,413 
1883 1938----1,105 
1884 1939----1,078 
1885 1940 ----1,388 
1886 194] ----1,266 
1887 1942 ---- 
1888 1943 ---- 
1889 1944 ---- 
1890 1945 ---- 
189] 1946 
1892 1947 ---- 
1893 k 1948 ------ 
1894 ---- 1949 
1895 ---- 1950 
1896 ---- 1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
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Depression and 
Restoration 


It remained for another time of trou- 
bles to revive the Nation’s active in- 
terest in conservation. This time 
there was another Roosevelt, who 
came to office at a time when the na- 
tional economy was at bottom. 
Among Franklin Roosevelt’s cura- 
tive attempts were several measures 
that promoted resources conserva- 
tion in the course of creating em- 
ployment. 


Control on the Range 


By the time Franklin D. Roosevelt 
took office in 1933, the Nation had 
an army of unemployed which num- 
bered above 12 million — some 25 
percent of the working force. It had 
also acquired a tremendous problem 
of soil erosion; the remaining topsoil 
of the gutted drought-ridden farms 
from Texas to North Dakota was 
rapidly being blown away. Roose- 
velt, always an ardent conservation- 
ist, perceived the opportunity to 
provide useful employment to at 
least a small portion of these unem- 
ployed, primarily young men, and, 
at the same time, mount a wholesale 
effort to repair the damage to the 
Nation’s land, woods, and water- 
courses. As Director of National 
Parks, Horace Albright helped found 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. It 
consisted at various times of be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 young 
men and operated until America’s 
entrance into World War II. During 
its eight years it compiled an alto- 
gether remarkable record in soil and 
water conservation and forest pro- 
tection. Thousands of miles of roads 
and trails were built, more than a bil- 
lion trees were planted, thousands of 
roadside parks were created and mil- 
lions of acres of land benefited from 
soil erosion and flood control meas- 
ures. It was one of the best invest- 
ments the country ever made. 


The cumulative impact of the 
Homestead Act had contributed to 
the difficulties. Although the roman- 
tic concept of homesteading evokes 
images of wagon trains, in reality 70 
percent of the homesteading was 
done after the advent of the auto- 
mobile. The peak year was 1913 
when 11 million acres of public do- 
main were patented to homestead- 
ers. Another two million acres were 
patented in the midst of the Great 
Depression in 1937. 

The homesteader eventually 
pushed the cattleman out of the 
high-grass mid-West prairie and into 
the semi-arid, short-grass areas of 
the Rocky Mountain Plateau coun- 
try. Competition was bitter for the 
waning grasslands, some of which 
could barely support two head of 
cattle per section per year. 

Among the farmers and ranchers 
who suffered were the sheep- 
herding Navajo tribesmen. They had 
been given starter herds in 1912 
when they were returned to their 
lands in the Four Corners area where 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Utah meet. The grasslands became 
desert, with no range management 
or control of the herds, and by the 
1930’s the largest Indian tribe in the 
United States was facing starvation. 

The year 1934 saw enactment of 
legislation to control livestock graz- 
ing on public lands. The law came 
after Interior Secretary Harold Ickes 
had adopted the public lands issue 
as a personal crusade, warning Con- 
gress and ranchers that he would use 
his withdrawal authority to close the 
public lands completely if grazing 
land management was not forthcom- 
ing. The House Public Lands Com- 
mittee chairman, Edward Taylor of 
Colorado, was a latter-day convert to 
the grazing leasing principle, and he 
put his leadership behind the bill 
Ickes wanted. 


The measure authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to organize 
grazing districts in order ‘‘to regu- 
late their occupancy and use, to pre- 
serve the land and its resources from 
destruction or unnecessary injury, to 
provide for the orderly use, im- 
provement and development... and 
to perform such work as may be 
necessary to protect and rehabili- 
tate’ public grazing lands. 

The Taylor Grazing Act also cur- 
tailed homesteading by providing 
that the Homestead Act and public 
land sales acts would be subject 
thereafter to the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that the lands in 
question were suitable for the pur- 
pose stipulated in the application for 
patent. 


(Opposite Page) Financially hard-pressed 
farmers were hired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the 1930's to help with work on 
the All-American Canal to serve California's 
Imperial Valley. 


The Navajo woman with her flock was a 
typical 1930's sight in New Mexico. 
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This 1934 legislation is a land- 
mark in public domain history. From 
1607, when the first permanent 
English settlement was founded in 
Jamestown, Virginia, until passage 
of the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934, 
American land was open for settle- 
ment and use almost solely at the 
initiative of the taker. Except for 
Alaska, whose remoteness from the 
main arena made it a special case to 
be dealt with separately, the Taylor 
Act ended this aspect of the frontier 
era. 

An interesting personality was 
placed in charge of organizing graz- 
ing — Farrington R. Carpenter, a 
former student of Woodrow Wilson 
at Princeton University. Later, at 
Harvard Law School, Carpenter be- 
came acquainted with Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the expounder of 
the frontier thesis of American 
development. Carpenter thereby 
gained an understanding of the 
Western mind, which he put to use 
in meeting the challenge of regulat- 
ing the public range. 

He organized public meetings 
throughout the West to gather de- 
tails about the location and users of 
public grazing lands. He also used 
local advisory boards to review ap- 
plications for grazing permits, on the 
theory that ‘‘it is harder to lie in front 
of your neighbors than to a govern- 
ment official far removed from the 
scene.’ With the help of these com- 
mittees, the Federal Range Code was 
written in 1938. 


(This Page) Even well into the 20th Cen- 
tury, there were pockets of 18th Century 
lifestyles in rural America. Here, an Ap- 
palachian home, typical of the kind bought 
out by the Federal Government to consoli- 
date Shenandoah National Park which was 
authorized by Congress in 1926. The Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps developed trails 
and markers at Shenandoah. 


(Opposite Page) “High-scalers” drilling 
into a canyon wall 550 feet above the river 
during building of Hoover Dam. 


The Reclamation Era 


Although for nearly 30 years Federal 
water projects had created numerous 
oases throughout the West, the 
1930’s and 1940’s may be called the 
Reclamation Era because of the 
hugeness and numbers of multi- 
purpose water projects that were 
begun. They served two fundamen- 
tal purposes: They reclaimed and 
brought water to millions of acres of 
land, as well as opening new areas to 
agriculture, and they provided em- 
ployment for millions of laborers 
and professionals who had been cast 
out of employment during the worst 
economic slump in the Nation’s his- 
tory. 

The first such project came in 
Hoover’s administration. The De- 
partment of the Interior started in the 
business of multi-purpose water de- 
velopment with the Boulder Canyon 
Project, during Herbert Hoover’s first 
year as President. The desirability of 
a combined irrigation, electric 
power production and flood control 
system on the Nevada-Arizona bor- 
der became evident following a 
man-made disaster on the Lower 
Colorado River. A private irrigation 
enterprise furnishing irrigation 
water to the Imperial Valley of 
Southern California had cut a bypass 
to some of the diversion intakes after 
the intakes had been silted by flash 
floods. A massive flood descended 
the Colorado River and rolled into 
the bypass. The Colorado changed 
course and poured into the Imperial 
Valley. This below-sea-level area 
partially filled to become the Salton 
Sea. 

It became apparent that something 
should be done to control the Colo- 
rado and provide a reliable water 
supply for the Imperial Valley — but 
it took nearly a quarter of a century 
before the Boulder Project com- 
menced. In honor of the President 
who had helped bring it to reality, 
Boulder was later renamed Hoover 
Dam. 


The construction of Hoover Dam 
in Boulder Canyon foreshadowed 
coming events in several ways. Lake 
Mead, slowly filling up behind 
Hoover Dam, became a magnet for 
those seeking other forms of relaxa- 
tion. Bureau of Reclamation reser- 
voirs became oases for water recrea- 
tion in the desert. For example, Lake 
Mead later became a National Recre- 
ation Area which the Department of 
the Interior administers through the 
National Park Service. One of the 
minor anomalies of life in the 
American West today is the sight of 
hundreds of boat trailers crossing 
the desert lands headed for Bureau 
of Reclamation reservoirs. 

Another Reclamation project, so 
complex that it is still incomplete 
after half a century, is the Central 
Valley Project. The Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys lie between the 
Coast Range on the west and Sierra 
Nevada on the east. Together they 
comprise the Central Valley of 
California, 450 miles long and 50 
miles wide. The rich alluvial soils 
and long growing seasons gave it 
great agricultural promise. The chal- 


lenge was to put together a system of 
dams and canals to move the water 
in some of California’s rivers from 
north to south instead of letting the 
unused quantities slip out to sea 
through San Francisco Bay. The 
Central Valley Project began as a 
State plan in the 1920's. However, 
no funds were forthcoming for it 
until President Franklin Roosevelt 
made it a Federal Reclamation proj- 
ect and provided emergency relief 
funds to commence construction. 
Today it is a joint Federal-State ef- 
fort. 

Meanwhile, up in the Big Bend 
country of eastern Washington, 
along the Columbia River, the Grand 
Coulee Dam was in the dream stage. 
The grass roots heroes of the Grand 
Coulee were Billy Clapp, a lawyer of 
Ephrata, Washington; Rufus Woods, 
Editor of the Wenatchee World; and 
James O'Sullivan, an Ephrata con- 
tractor. 

The Big Bend country was well 
homesteaded in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Drought and 
low wheat prices after World War 
I took the edge off agricultural 
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Life grew better as water and soil conserva- 
tion became part of American farm life. 
Views on this page are from west of the 
Mississippi where the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion's irrigation and hydropower projects 
have impacted. The two photographs on 
the opposite page show farm lands in the 
Appalachian regions before and after TVA 
came on the scene. 


prospects. The answer to this 
20th-century problem was formed 
back in one of the Ice Ages, when an 
ice dam formed across the Columbia. 
The water rose behind the ice and 
cut a new channel straight to the 
south. In time the ice melted and the 
Columbia returned to its original 
channel leaving the Grand Coulee a 
dry river bed with a dry ‘‘waterfall”’ 
as big as Niagara. 

In 1918 Woods, the newspaper 
editor, working the outlying reaches 
of his circulation area, complained 
of lack of news. Clapp, the country 
lawyer, obliged him with a story. He 
announced a drive to turn “the 
Columbia River back into its old bed 
in Grand Coulee, by the construction 
of a giant dam, the reclamation of be- 
tween one and two million acres... 
and the development of a water 
power approximating Niagara 
Falls.”’ 

It finally came about when Con- 
gress authorized it as a reclamation 
project in 1935, although not with- 
out opposition. One Member of Con- 
gress is reported to have com- 
mented: ‘‘Who is the Government 
going to sell all that power to? Jack- 
rabbits? They are the only things 
living out there in the woods.” 

Since those days, three additions 
have been made to the Grand Coulee 
transmission system, in a continuing 
effort to keep pace with new market 
demands. 

In 1937 the Bonneville Power 
Administration was created to build 
transmission lines and market power 
from the Bonneville Dam in the State 
of Washington. Its function was “to 
encourage the widest possible use of 
all electric energy ... to prevent 
monopolization thereof... to insure 
that the facilities for the generation 
of electric energy shall be operated 
for the benefit of the general public, 
and particularly of domestic and 
rural consumers .. .” 


A self-liquidating enterprise like 
other public power administrations 
that followed it, Bonneville services 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and that 
portion of Montana that lies west of 
the Continental Divide. By 1975 it 
was marketing power from 27 
hydro-electric plants in the Federal 
system, nine of them built and oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and others by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 


By 1943 Interior had begun mar- 
keting electric power from the Corps 
of Engineers to parts of Arkansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma through the 
Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion; by 1944, through a Southeast- 
ern Power Administration, it was 


feeding electricity into rural homes 
and power cooperatives throughout 
parts of West Virginia, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 
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Flood control legislation in 1944 
brought the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Engineers closer 
together in cooperative water de- 
velopment projects. The Missouri 
Basin has been a prime beneficiary, 
with ongoing projects to be de- 
veloped cooperatively. The impact 
has been tremendous, inasmuch as 
the Missouri River Basin is the 
Nation’s largest, covering one-sixth 
of the country, and running roughly 
congruent with the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

But by far the most ambitious 
project of all was the Tennessee Val- 
ley development, administered by a 
quasi-independent Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It started as an experi- 
ment in central government plan- 
ning, development and operation in 
what had been thought up until that 
time to be the preserve of the private 
sector. The experiment actually 
worked, and worked well. It trans- 
formed a whole region — its 
economy, the living habits of its 
people, its population balance, and 
to some extent its social structure. 
The entire environment of the Ten- 
nessee Valley was reconstructed as a 
unit in the public interest, through 
public planning, and TVA became a 
byword for regional planning 
throughout the world. 
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Renewing Cultural 
Heritages 


Despite the woes of economic de- 
pression and involvement in World 
War II, the 1930’s and 1940's were a 
time to remember for more than one 
good thing that happened. Along 
with the massive efforts put forth to 
replenish and restore natural re- 
sources was a companion effort to 
perpetuate and enhance our cultural 
heritage. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps had been created to do impor- 
tant work in improving public lands. 
The Works Progress Administration 
became a financial angel to artists, 
writers, musicians, choreographers 
and other Americans whose creative 
talents had no other financial sup- 
port. A storehouse of Americana was 
built up in many forms, murals in 
public buildings, new architectural 
forms in housing and commerical 
construction, song and poetry and 
literature that might otherwise never 
have been written, and an archive of 
historical research that attempted to 
bring America’s history together. 

The National Park Service played 
a lasting role in this cultural revival. 
Horace Albright, its second Director, 
insisted the American heritage in- 
cluded not only landscapes and 
monuments but buildings and 
deeds of people, as well. In 1930, his 
efforts culminated in Congressional 
legislation that permitted the Park 
Service to acquire the first of what 
was to become a network of historic 
places in the eastern States. In 1933 
an Executive Branch reorganization 
transferred to the National Park Sys- 
tem over 50 historic sites from the 
Departments of War and Agricul- 
ture, as well as parks and memorials 
in the National Capital. 

Private historical organizations 
had meanwhile been actively urging 
that the Federal Government assume 
responsibility for designating, sur- 
veying, researching and restoring 
archeological and other historical 
sites. The resulting Historic Sites 
Act was passed in 1935. 

The same spirit that led to these 
activities also led to soul-searching 
policy reform in Indian affairs. 


The Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934 was the first real effort since 
the reign of George III to recognize 
the cultural and ethnic integrity of 
Indian tribal life. It brought a halt to 
the process of land allotments and 
provided for acquisition of addi- 
tional lands by Indian tribes. Equally 
important, it laid the foundation for 
tribal economic self-containment 
and a measure of self-government by 
providing for creation of constitu- 
tional tribal governments as a basis 
for restoring tribal unity. The Act 
also made the Secretary of the In- 
terior, as trustee of Indian lands, re- 
sponsible for instituting modern 
conservation and resource develop- 
ment practices on Indian-owned 
areas. It paved the way for revival of 
tribal organization, tribal law and 
tribal custom, and for economic de- 
velopment of Indian communities. 

John Collier, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs at the time, said: “It is 
merely a beginning in the process of 
liberating and rejuvenating a subju- 
gated and exploited race living in 
the midst of an aggressive civiliza- 
tion far ahead, materially speaking, 
of its own.” 

Other steps in behalf of Indians 
soon followed. Federal funds were 
legislatively established for Indian 
education, an Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, an Indian Extension Service 
to carry out a program of technical 
training in conservation, irrigation, 
grazing and dry farming, and an In- 
dian loan fund. 

Twelve years later, in 1946, the 
Indian Claims Commission was cre- 
ated by Congress to permit Indians 
to file suits against the Government 
for lands unjustly taken in earlier 
times. 


(This Page) Women’s Lib circa 1930 —a 
National Park Ranger. 


(Opposite Page) On Easter Sunday 1939, 
Marion Anderson, world reknowned Ameri- 
can Negro singer, used the backdrop of the 
Lincoln Memorial for a concert in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The event was commemo- 
rated in this mural painted on an interior 
wall of the Department of the Interior. Itis 
one of nearly 80 such murals in the building 
completed under a Federal program to 
encourage the arts in the 1930's. 
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The advent of World War II also 
changed Indian life appreciably. 
Nearly 70,000 Indian men and 
women left reservations for the first 
time to enter military service and de- 
fense industries. These experiences 
inevitably resulted in bringing new 
attitudes into the Indian commu- 
nities, most of which were still quite 
isolated from neighboring non- 
Indian settlements. A demand rose 
for Indian vocational training and 
aid in relocating in urban areas, as 
well as for construction improve- 
ment projects — irrigation, roads 
and housing — in the reservation 
communities. 

The modern Indian began to 
emerge — a citizen demanding a full 
share in the social and economic 
benefits enjoyed by the larger 
American society and full recogni- 
tion of his right to be Indian, distinct 
in culture and tradition. 
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(This Page) Lela Solomon, a Choctaw 
Indian, carries on the tradition of basket 
weaving. Indian basketry is considered by 
many collectors to be the finest in the world. 


A group of school children are planting a 
tree outside their schoolbuilding. Not just 
any tree, but a tree signifying their suport of 
Johnny Horizon, the Interior Department 
symbol of keeping tidy and making beauti- 
ful our recreation areas. The Johnny 
movement grew out of need to call public 
attention to the abuse sometimes heaped 
on areas that had been developed for 
everyone to enjoy. 


Up with Outdoor 
Recreation 


Hard times accentuated the need 
for cost-free outdoor recreation. The 
National Resources Planning Board 
was therefore instituted in 1935 “‘to 
prepare and present to the President 
a program for development and use 
of land, waters and other national re- 
sources.”’ A Land Planning Commit- 
tee of the Board commissioned the 
National Park Service to undertake a 
study that was later published under 
the title, ‘Recreation Use of Land in 
the United States.” 

Following that report, the Park, 
Parkway, and Recreational Areas 
Study Act of June 1936 was passed, 
authorizing an Interior Department 
study of national outdoor recreation 
needs, with emphasis upon develop- 
ing and preserving areas of unique 
scenic or geologic importance for 
public enjoyment. The study ap- 
praised the growing demand for 
outdoor recreation; inventoried out- 
door recreation resources; analyzed 
the relationship between land plan- 
ning and the development of out- 
door recreation opportunities; at- 
tacked the difficult problems of 
recreation financing; established the 
need for interagency coordination; 
and traced in broad outline a na- 
tional outdoor recreation plan. 

Although World War II greatly 
slowed Federal follow-through, in- 
terest revived immediately again 
thereafter. Private enterprise, State 
and local government, and the Fed- 
eral government all responded in 
various ways to the American 
people’s outdoor recreation desires. 
Some kind of orchestrating medium 
was obviously needed. A Federal In- 
teragency Recreation Committee was 
formed in 1946 as a starting point. 
Fruition of efforts came later in the 
1960's. 


(Opposite Page, Bottom) Third from the left 
in this 1936 group photo of National Park 
rangers and ranger naturalists is one 
known to his colleagues as Jerry Ford. 
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First Call for a 
Department of 
Natural Resources 


Harold Ickes, the colorful, irrit- 
able, energetic pragmatist-visionary, 
the ‘‘old curmudgeon” whom Frank- 
lin Roosevelt chose as his Secretary 
of the Interior, was an important 
moving force in the evolution of the 
Department. 

He pridefully declared, ‘‘The pres- 
ent Department of the Interior, 
which was established under an act 
to create a home department, is as 
different from the original Depart- 
ment founded in 1849 as the Nation 
of the gold rush days differs from the 
Nation of today.” 

The changes had come gradually, 
and still more came within Ickes’ 
term of office: 


A Grazing Service was organized 
in the 1930’s to deal with the prob- 
lem of over-use of short-grass public 
lands; and later it was merged with 
the General Land Office to become, 
in 1946, the Bureau of Land Mange- 
ment, charged with responsibility 
for multiple, integrated use of public 
lands and development of minerals 
resources. Responsibilities for wild- 
life protection came early to Interior, 
but piecemeal at first, with such 
activities as international migratory 
bird preservation treaties; and by 
1940 the Fish and Wildlife Service 
was constituted. 

Following World War II and on 
into the early 1970’s, the Interior 
Department also had responsibility 
for regulating oil imports under 
legislation to protect domestic pro- 
duction in an era when world oil 
was in abundant supply. 


Many public and academic figures 
acknowledged this complete meta- 
morphosis, and advocated doing 
something to recognize it. A Presi- 
dential commission on Government 


reorganization (1947-1949) — gen- 
erally known as the First Hoover 
Commission — stopped short of 


recommending drastic change for In- 
terior, although a subcommittee re- 
port of that commission had pro- 
posed creation of a Department of 
Natural Resources. The concept is 
still alive, although never im- 
plemented. 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt lays 
the cornerstone of the new Department of 
the Interior Building, completed in the 
1930's. 


The New 
Environmentalists 
and New Roles for 
Interior 


Conservation efforts generally en- 
tered a state of suspended animation 
upon America’s entrance into World 
War II, and when normal activity re- 
sumed it was at first fixed, as it had 
been in Theodore Roosevelt's time, 
upon the looming shortages of re- 
sources that were assumed to be in 
the offing. The supply sources of the 
Nation had indeed been badly 
stretched during the war, and this 
elicited a spate of post-war books 
declaiming the imminent end of just 
about everything people needed in 
the way of food, fuel and fiber. 
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The most memorable result of the 
soul-searching that ensued was the 
report of the President's Materials 
Policy Commission (the Paley Re- 
port) in 1952 entitled Resources for 
Freedom. This scholarly analysis 
shed a great deal of light on the 
Nation’s resource position and made 
a number of recommendations to 
avert some of the shortage situations 
it foresaw in the future. By the time 
the report was issued, however, al- 
most every commodity was again in 
plentiful supply — many in over- 
supply — so that the Nation con- 
cluded that, for the time being at 
least, it did not have to contend with 
the problem of material scarcity. 
Even when 1953 legislation au- 
thorized leasing of Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf lands for oil and gas ex- 
ploration, activity there was slow 
and sporadic for several vears. 


(Immediate Left) A spontaneous national! 
movement sprang up at the turning of the 
1970 decade expressive of concern for the 
environment. This was also the year of the 
first “Earth Day”, and this photograph is of 
participants who came to Washington, 
D.C. from all parts of the country for the 
April 22, 1970 event. 
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Increasingly, however, we were 
having to contend with other prob- 
lems, related not to material scarcity 
but to its sheer abundance. Thus the 
ground was laid for the mid-20th 
Century phase of the conservation 
movement, in which the concern for 
environmental quality came to pre- 
vail over the strict utilitarian objec- 
tives of the earlier period. Indeed, 
even the word ‘‘conservation’’ has 
been virtually displaced by the new 
“environmental protection’’ as the 
operative term describing the objec- 
tive of the current effort. 

This was the ghost of naturalist 
John Muir at work, and more. 
Former Fish and Wildlife Service 
biologist-writer Rachel Carson's Si- 
lent Spring (1962) set loose an ava- 
lanche of literature on the impacts of 
various man-made compounds upon 
the ecological systems of the earth. 

This period produced some nota- 
ble environmental achievements, 
such as the Wilderness Act which 
established the National Wilderness 
Preservation System in 1964; the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act providing, also in 1964, a con- 
tinuing system to finance acquisi- 
tion of recreation lands; the National 
Historic Preservation Act; and the 
establishment of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation within the Interior 
Department. 

However, most of the energy of the 
current phase of the environmen- 
talist/conservationist movement has 
gone into the campaign for pollution 
abatement. A Federal Clean Air Act 
was passed in 1963 and amended in 
1967 and 1970; and numerous States 
and municipalities, chiefly in the 
highly populated, highly industrial- 
ized regions, enacted their own laws 
and ordinances regulating emissions 
to the atmosphere. The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1956 
was reinforced with amendments in 
1961, 1965, and 1966 and sup- 
plemented by the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act in 1970 formed the 
pattern for numerous similar statutes 
at State levels. 
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Nobody, however, was prepared 
for what happened three days after 
Walter J. Hickel took office as Sec- 
retary of the Interior as the year 1969 
began. On January 28 crude oil from 
a blown-out well drilled on a lease 
issued by the Interior Department in 
the Santa Barbara Channel began to 
boil up from the sea floor and collect 
in a huge slick which floated onto 
the shore, instantly converting the 
beach front into a temporary disaster 
area and trapping thousands of sea 
birds in a gooey black mess. 

The Santa Barbara incident elec- 
trified the Nation. Hickel promptly 
ordered a shut-down of the drilling 
operation, and all outer shelf leasing 
was suspended while newer and 
tighter regulations governing drill- 
ing and production were formu- 
lated by Interior. Then Congress took 
action: appropriations for pollution 
abatement were sharply increased, 
and new and tougher laws and regu- 
lations, particularly on pollution of 
waterways, were put into effect. Fi- 
nally, in December 1969 came the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
which prescribed a far-reaching set 
of ground rules for Federal actions 
which “significantly affect the hu- 
man environment.’ Then Interior's 
budding water pollution control 
efforts under its recently organized 
Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion were moved to a new Environ- 
mental Protection Agency created by 
Presidential Reorganization in 1970. 

Thus the environmentalist move- 
ment which had been steadily rising 
throughout the Sixties, was stimu- 
lated enormously by a single inci- 
dent and its aftermath. Thereafter 
the Nation was sensitized to all 
manner of stimuli on environmental 
matters. 


The movement to set sharp limits 
on economic and population growth 
developed in a climate of opinion 
and law that, for the first time in his- 
tory, made it necessary for builders 
and developers to defend their ac- 
tions. The early preservationists had 
to fight their battles mainly in the 
press, in legislative committee 
rooms, and in the offices of govern- 
ment bureaucrats, and their methods 
were confined chiefly to pressure 
and persuasion. The National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, the Clean 
Air Act amendments of 1970, and 
other Federal and State laws which 
permit citizen suits, gave environ- 
mentalist groups something new — 
access to the courts to halt what they 
considered runaway growth. 

The Federal Government has had 
several bruising encounters with 
such groups’ in litigation sur- 
rounding the Alaska pipeline, Outer 
Continental Shelf leasing, nuclear 
power plant siting and licensing, 
application of air and water quality 
standards, and a large number of 
other actions which formerly lay un- 
questionably within the discretion- 
ary powers of the administrators. 

The environmental movement as 
it took shape in the 1960's and early 
1970's appears to have made a per- 
manent imprint on the way Interior 
and other Federal agencies develop 
their programs and policies. En- 
vironmental analysis has become a 
major concern, frequently leading to 
long delays but also — as in the case 
of the Trans-Alaska oil pipeline — 
resulting in actions which are much 
better planned and executed. 


Perspectives: At left is a 1929 aerial view 
of Chaco Canyon in northeastern New 
Mexico snapped by Ann Morrow Lindbergh 
when she and her aviator husband, 
Charles, flew over the area. At top, Chaco 
Canyon as seen through the infra-red eyes 
of an observation satellite. This photo 
shows that, beneath a road recently built 
across the area, Indian ruins lie buried 
beneath the drifted sands of time. The Na- 
tional Park Service now uses this technique 
to examine fragile areas and determine 
what, if any, development can take place 
without environmental damage. 
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(Directly Above and Immediately Right) |n- 
terior Department archeologists uncovered 
the Missouri River supply boat Bertrand 
that had been used to carry goods to mining 
camps in the Northwest until it ran aground 
in 1865. From the bottles and sundries 
found with the vessel it appears that miners 
enjoyed ample liquid solace. 


(Above, Top Right) Florescent fish fossil 
beds have been unearthed at Everglades 
National Park in Florida. 


(Right, Center and Bottom) Painstaking 
study and repair of ancient Indian ruins in 
the Southwest is standard procedure. 


(Opposite Page) Surrounded by the city of 
Rome, New York is the recently excavated 
and restored Fort Stanwix, important in 
both French and Indian and Revolutionary 
Wars. Miller of the Rome Sentinal 
photographed this work by the National 
Park Service. 
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The old ‘tunnel vision’’ approach 
of single-minded administrators to 
natural resources seems destined to 
be supplanted by multidiscipline 
techniques drawing on the social 
and biological sciences as well as the 
traditional physical sciences. The 
growing awareness of a finite fossil 
fuel supply has added still another 
factor to reckon with. By the 
mid-1970’s, Interior’s policy makers 
were seeking a course somewhere 
about midway between ‘‘zero 
growth” and the opposite extreme. 

Following are highlights of In- 
terior Department activities: 


To Stretch the Shrinking 
Outdoors 


America’s love affair with tech- 
nology in general and the auto- 
mobile in particular bloomed into 
full flower during the post-World 
War II era. The Interstate Highway 
System gave millions of Americans 
easier access to their open spaces, 
and the public began loving the 
parks to death. 

In the late 1950’s the National 
Park Service undertook billion- 
dollar Mission 66 to upgrade roads, 
trails, campgrounds and other vis- 
itor facilities, all sadly neglected 
since World War II put the CCC out 
of business. That effort was followed 
by an expansion program during 
which more than 70 new areas were 
added to the National Park System. 
By 1975 the System included nearly 
300 parks, seashores, lakeshores, na- 
tional monuments and historic sites. 
Public use grew even faster than had 
been foreseen. 

In 1958 Congress had created the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, in response to 
demands building up since the 
pre-War period. The Commission’s 
1962 report contained 52 recom- 
mendations. Among them was one 
that called for creation of a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, and another 
calling for a Federal aid fund to ac- 
quire land and water areas for recrea- 
tion. 


Unremarkably, the Commission 
found that the greatest need for out- 
door recreation was increasingly in 
and near cities. It developed several 
thrusts for the use of metropolitan 
governments to maintain or preserve 
the open space needed for outdoor 
recreation. It proposed an old legal 
device, the easement, for a new pur- 
pose, a scenic easement, whereby in- 
stitutions and governments would in 
effect buy the open space and scen- 
ery from the landowners. 

In the same year that the Commis- 
sion sent its recreation report to the 
President, the Interior Secretary or- 
ganized a Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion which was reinforced by a Con- 
gressional ‘‘Organic Act’’ the next 
year. The Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 followed, au- 
thorizing matching grants to States 
and local communities to acquire 
and develop lands for recreation 
purposes. 


Within a decade, more than $800 
million had gone to Federal agencies 
to purchase lands and waters of na- 
tional significance, and over $1 bil- 
lion had been made available in 
matching grants to States and local 
communities. About 1.3 million 
acres had been added to the national 
system of parks, forests, wildlife 
refuges, wild and scenic rivers, trail 
and recreational areas. In addition, 
over a million acres were acquired 
by State and local agencies, benefit- 
ting 75 percent of the 3,000 or more 
counties throughout the United 
States. 

A popular movement to protect 
wilderness areas in the national 
forests, parks and wildlife refuges 
emerged along with the outdoor rec- 
reation program. It led to adoption of 
the landmark Wilderness Act in 
1964, locking into law what had 
been done by administrative fiat — 
the setting aside of essentially un- 
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spoiled areas, totaling millions of 
acres, to remain forever wild. Each 
area can be so designated only by 
specific Congressional action. 

Additional moves to preserve the 
wild heritage and encourage the 
rugged outdoor life came with pas- 
sage of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act and the National Trails Act in 
1968. Administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, both are predi- 
cated on the urge to save what re- 
mains of primitive America for those 
who can enjoy it on its own terms. 

But most of the parks, trails and 
wild rivers were still remote from 
the mass of urban and suburban citi- 
zens. To help balance the equation. 
Congress began in 1962 to purchase 
lands in the East and Midwest for 
major national park areas. Until that 
time, the big parks were carved out 
of the public domain, or donated by 
States or by private families. The 
new policy added national seashores 
and lakeshores to the ‘“‘parks for 
pleasuring’’ concept. The mid- 
1970's saw a new Federal trend — 
the urban national park, starting 
with Gateway National Recreation 
Area in New York and Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area ringing 
San Francisco. Both were created 
largely from underused land already 
in public ownership. 

Meanwhile, a White House- 
sponsored land_ beautification 
movement targeted on roadside 
eyesores. At Interior, it developed 
into the Johnny Horizon program to 
clean up the public lands, combat 
pollution and encourage green 
thumbs. 

By the mid-1970's, park and pub- 
lic land planners were striving to 
prevent the destruction of essential 
outdoor values by experimenting 
with new restrictions on private 
cars, snowmobiles, campers and 
dune-buggies and reserving camp- 
ground spaces and even limiting the 
use of some popular backwoods 
trails. 


The demolition of priceless his- 
toric places was an outgrowth of the 
1950's building boom. In 1966 Con- 
gress passed the Historic Preserva- 
tion Act which set up modest aid to 
the States to beat the wrecker’s ball, 
and required full consultation prior 
to any Federal action that threatened 
irreparable harm to identifiable cul- 
tural treasures. 

The National Register of Historic 
Places encouraged the public to 
identify and preserve historic prop- 
erties by cooperating in regional 
plans, donating lands, and granting 
easements to help save such areas for 
posterity. 

Less dramatic but highly impor- 
tant were programs implemented by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
putting new emphasis on Federal- 
State-local cooperation. A_ highly 
successful venture was the reexami- 
nation of thousands of acres of sur- 
plus Federal real estate to determine 
whether they would be better used 
for recreation under State or local 
management. In the period 1970-75, 
over 540 tracts totaling nearly 80,000 
acres and valued at over $200 mil- 
lion, were turned over by Federal 
agencies for recreation uses. 

The technological honeymoon 
created other problems requiring 
Federal measures. For example, it 
proved deadly to many species of 
wildlife. U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service research disclosed that new 
persistent pesticides such as DDT 
were decimating certain bird popu- 
lations, driving some to the brink of 
extinction. In addition, the massive 
development of former farmlands, 
forests and marshes was sharply di- 
minishing native habitat for many 
animal species at a rate far too rapid 
for them to adjust. A series of laws 
resulted from the ensuing environ- 
mental consciousness, notably the 
Endangered Species Acts of 1969 
and 1973, aimed at protection of 
animal and plant varieties both at 
home and abroad — at a point before 
they reach the level of imminent 
extinction. 


(Opposite Page) Acquiring lands for urban 
parks is along and intricate process. Two of 
the most ambitious undertakings to date 
have been the creation of National Recrea- 
tion Areas in the San Francisco and New 
York City areas, dubbed Gateway West and 
Gateway East. Here, two views of some of 
the New York land and seascape. 


(This Page) Protecting wildlife is a science 
as well as a sentiment. Here the Fish and 
Wildlife Service tests the metabolism of an 
ailing fish; has included the Black-footed 
Ferret and the Prairie Chicken on the list 
of endangered species along with about 
400 other wild creatures; and is studying 
cracked bird eggs that are suspected of 
suffering genetic damage from DDT. 
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Land and Water Policies 
For The Modern West 


As late as the 1950's and early 
1960's, the remaining public domain 
lands in the ‘contiguous 48’ States 
were widely regarded as subject to 
eventual disposal. But winds of 
change were stirring. Conserva- 
tionists and Interior land adminis- 
trators became acutely conscious of 
other, less tangible public land val- 
ues: wildlife, watershed, wilderness, 
and open space for fast-growing 
Western communities. 

In the mid-1960’s, armed with 
temporary legislation, the Bureau of 
Land Mangement began a high 
priority effort to classify its lands for 
multiple use management. Public 
involvement in the planning was a 
must — not only with the traditional 
users but with the increasing num- 
bers of visitors from urban areas. The 
BLM achieved notable success in 
this effort to inventory known and 
potential resources and to seek ways 
of reconciling the various competi- 
tive interests. Permanent legislation 
was needed, however, to make the 
plans work; not only an Organic Act 
to clarify the muddle created by 
thousands of public land laws that 
had been passed during the preced- 
ing century, but also new laws to re- 
form the Mining Act of 1872 and to 
update the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. 

A test of Interior's expertise in 
handling a complex land-water- 
minerals problem was developing in 
the mid-1970’s in the northern Great 
Plains, where the United States 
holds title to immense low-sulphur 
coal deposits. Some of these are on 
homestead land where the United 
States reserved mineral title. A re- 
sumption of coal leasing and de- 
velopment is deemed vital to help 
increase domestic fuel supplies. 
Ranchers and environmentalists 
alike foresee change in a way of life 
as well as in landscape. A massive 
intergovernmental planning effort 
under Interior leadership was under 
way by 1975 to resolve the conflicts. 


Even more pressing by 1975 were 
the issues involving the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, where an accelerated 
leasing program began in the early 
1970's to help close the gap between 
rising demand and declining na- 
tional production of oil and gas. The 
Interior Department scheduled en- 
vironmental studies and potential 
lease sales in “frontier” areas of the 
Outer Continental Shelf — off 
Southern California, the Atlantic 
Seaboard, and the long, rugged coast 
of Alaska. Concurrently, during the 
1970's, Interior developed far better 
safety systems and vastly more 
sophisticated environmental study 
systems to minimize the environ- 
mental risks. 

The Bureau of Reclamation was 
deeply affected by the post-war 
trends. More and more, as the West 
urbanized, Reclamation projects 
pointed toward supplying hydro- 
electric power and municipal and 
industrial water. Recreation became 
a significant element in planning 
water projects, as people in the fast- 
growing cities turned to the big new 
reservoirs for swimming, boating, 
and fishing. Water planning on a re- 
gional scale produced the Colorado 
River Storage Project for the upper- 
basin, Rocky Mountain States; the 
Central Arizona Project to support 
the growth of that pivotal area; 
treaties with Canada to assure future 
flows of the Columbia River; a third 
powerplant at Grand Coulee, hugely 
enlarging its hydroelectric capacity; 
and the Central Valley Project in 
California’s heartland. Environmen- 
tal awareness of the benefits and 
abuses of great water projects led to 
changes in design — more and better 
fish ladders for migrating salmon, 
lower profile structures to fit better 
into the landscape, and measures to 
abate violent disturbances during 
construction. Federal and private 
power agencies, once ideological 
enemies, cooperated in big new 
transmission systems. 

Unprecedented demands on exist- 
ing water supplies had their effects 
in the East as well, where a short- 
lived but impressive drought in the 
1960’s led to the creation of the 


Cabinet-level Water Resources 
Council and river basin commis- 
sions. Other outgrowths included In- 
terior Department grants and con- 
tracts with universities and private 
firms for research into water prob- 
lems, and the development by the 
Geological Survey of a nationwide 
network to collect data on the av- 
ailability and quality of water. 


(Opposite Page) Motorboating and ice 
fishing on Blue Mesa Lake behind the 
Reclamation dam in Colorado. 


(This Page, Right) The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is exploring new ways to adapt wind 
and solar energy, linking these sources to 
hydroelectric power networks. With Rec- 
lamation’s huge generation and transmis- 
sion network for hydropower stretching 
from Grand Coulee to Hoover Dam, excit- 
ing possibilities exist for tying in windpower, 
photovoltaic energy, solar steam-electric 
and solar hydrogen energy. To be really 
efficient, because they are intermitten 
suppliers of energy, wind and solar power 
must be linked to such a network. Energy 
can be stored in reservoirs above hydro- 
electric plants and can go on the line almost 
instantly when the sun is obscured or at 
times of heavy demand. 


(Bottom) A typical irrigation diversion sys- 
tem, this one is in the Central Valley of 
California. Fish ladders are placed at each 
abutment so that fish can migrate to their 
spawning grounds. 
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Technology to Control 
Technology 


The Geological Survey, one of the 
Federal Government's venerable sci- 
entific institutions, started thinking 
in Space Age terms during this same 
period. The earth was changing 
rapidly under the impact of man’s 
inventions, and the Survey's mission 
was to keep abreast. The Survey de- 
veloped a Center of Astrogeology to 
support the Apollo explorations of 
the moon and other planets. It also 
manages a new Earth Resources Ob- 
servation System (EROS) data center 
to make use of images obtained by 
satellite. This data provides a new 
dimension to man’s knowledge of 
his own planet, revealing hitherto 
unsuspected conditions such as 
water-pollution threats and _ earth- 
quake proneness. The EROS infor- 
mation is being used for minerals 
exploration, flood studies and map- 
ping by scientists and city plan- 
ners, construction engineers and 
naturalists. 

Bureau of Mines experimenta- 
tions, focusing on disposal of new 
mountains of solid wastes, de- 
veloped a system to separate recycl- 
able materials from incinerator trash. 
Other Bureau of Mines researchers, 
trying to protect coal miners against 
methane gas explosions, developed 
a potential new energy source 
methane which can be pipelined to 
consumers as a substitute for natural 
gas, to which it is nearly identical. 
And American coal seams, they 
noted, contain methane in quantities 
that equal our present reserves of 
natural gas. 

Another research project, to re- 
move sulphur dioxide from smelter 
smoke, resulted in the Citrate Proc- 
ess, with high potential for cleansing 
powerplant emissions from _ high- 
sulphur coals. 

These were only a few of the new 
technologies developed by Interior 
scientists and engineers seeking a 
better handle on technologies al- 
ready in widespread use. 


And What About People? 


While most Americans shared in 
the economic and social benefits of 
a growing post-War economy, still 
some, like the country’s coal and 
metal miners paid a price. Always a 
dangerous occupation, underground 
mining resulted in several major 
disasters in the 1960's. In the coal 
fields, it also was crippling other- 
wise vigorous men with the ‘‘black 
lung’’ disease — a direct outgrowth 
of inhaling coal dusts and gases, a 
special hazard when ventilation is 
poor. 

The Federal Metal and Nonmetal- 
lic Mine Safety Act in 1966 gave the 
Bureau of Mines its first authority to 
inspect non-coal mines and enforce 
safety standards upon them. Three 
years later, the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act marked a 
major change in the lives of 
thousands; providing civil and crim- 
inal penalties for violations, the Act 
covered health as well as safety, ex- 
tended protection for miners right 
up to the working face, and gave the 
Executive Branch authority to de- 
velop and put into effect new health 
and safety regulations as necessary. 
The coal mine inspectors force was 
quadrupled in size, a multi- 
million-dollar mine health and 
safety research program was begun, 
and massive training programs were 
undertaken. In 1973, most of these 
programs were delegated to a new 
Mining Enforcement and Safety 
Administration. 


(Opposite Page) Denver in Winter, Denver 
in summer: climatic changes and their ef- 
fects on the earth’s surface are measured 
by reading the photo messages from the 
Earth Resources Observation Satellite 
(EROS). 


Friendship Park near Steubenville, Ohio, 
was a former mine area, restored and put 
to new use — an environmental lesson 
propounded by the Bureau of Mines and 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


Trash-mashing for the town — a system 
to separate and recycle waste solids, 
developed by Bureau of Mines research. 


(This Page) The dramatic photo at top illus- 
trates the sophistication of mining safety 
technology. This is part of a drill rig used 
during mine emergency operations by the 
Mining Enforcement and Safety Adminis- 
tration. (Below) Modern machinery for 
working in mines where the coal seam is so 
thin the miner cannot stand upright to ex- 
tract it. 
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In an ironic way, technology was 
largely responsible for the most 
comprehensive and widely ac- 
claimed settlement ever made by the 
United States with the Indian and 
Eskimo Natives. The scene was 
Alaska, and the motive was petro- 
leum development. Discovery of a 
huge oil and gas field at Prudhoe 
Bay beside the Arctic prompted de- 
termined protests by Indian and Es- 
kimo groups which claimed the 
land, and most of Alaska, as their 
own. In the century since Alaska was 
purchased from Russia, Congress 
had never come to grips with what 
parts of the land rightfully belonged 
to the Alaska Natives and what be- 
longed to the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. Pressure to develop the oil 
and build a pipeline free of long- 
running legal strife led to the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act of 
1971, which gave the Natives the 
right to choose more than 40 million 
acres, including mineral rights, for 
their present and future needs, plus 
a‘cash settlement of $962.5 million, 
payable over a period of years. 

The same law also gave conser- 
vationists an opportunity without 
precedent a provision directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to set 
aside up to 80 million acres of Fed- 
eral lands in Alaska for recommen- 
dation to Congress of new national 
parks, forests, wildlife refuges and 
wild and scenic rivers. 

An oil pipeline corridor was also 
sanctioned following a massive en- 
vironmental impact study and the 
imposition of stringent environmen- 
tal controls within the terms of the 
lease. By 1974 gas pipelines were 
also under study. 

Thus, in many ways Alaska in the 
1960's and 1970's was both a frontier 
and a focus of competing forces in 
search of environmental-economic 
equilibrium. 

Equilibrium in Indian affairs gen- 
erally, however, was still short of at- 
tainment at the mid-1970’s. 
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Possibly the most complex issue 
relates to Indian water rights claims 
in the water-scarce western half of 
the United States. Others pertain to 
land claims, hunting and fishing 
rights, criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion on reservations, and the de- 
mands of urban Indians to share in 
the services and benefits provided 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

A new approach to Federal Indian 


policy, rather sweepingly termed 
‘‘self-determination,’’ was first 
wa 


enunciated by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in 1968. The term was gen- 
erally understood to constitute a re- 
versal of the ‘‘termination”’ policy of 
the 1950's which ended the special 
relationship of the Government with 
the Menominees of Wisconsin and a 
number of smaller tribal groups. For 
the Menominees, whose reservation 
comprised a county-sized bloc of 
land in the northern part of Wiscon- 
sin, termination brought tax burdens 
and administrative responsibilities 


that led the tribe into dire economic 
circumstances. After years of legisla- 
tive effort, including petition from 
the Wisconsin legislature, the 
Menominee Restoration Act was 
passed in 1973 to give them back 
their former status within the BIA 
fold. 

The ‘‘self-determination’’ concept 
grew in the early 1970's. One of the 
earliest and most complete Indian 
takeovers of governmental affairs, 
under contract with the BIA, was ac- 
(Opposite Page) Although fascinating wild- 
life still abounds, and refuges are part of the 
Alaska scene, some changes are inevitable. 
Sitka is shown as it was around the time 
Alaska was purchased from Russia. 


(Below) The port of Valdez today, situated 
on the Gulf of Alaska and the destination 
point of oil to be piped from the North Slope 
and shipped out of Alaska on tankers. 
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complished on the Zuni Reservation 
in New Mexico. However, many 
tribes continued to be reluctant to 
move on a large scale away from the 
traditional relationship with the 
Government. 

The enactment in early 1975 of the 
Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act is expected to 
have a major, long-term impact by 
clarifying the self-determination 
concept, reducing governmental 
constraints and stressing the role of 
official tribal governing bodies in 
the administration of 
affairs. 

In addition, Indian tribes 
benefiting from sizable outlays from 
other Federal agencies, including 
small business and community de- 


reservation 


are 


velopment planning assistance, as 
well as special health and education 
aid. About 15,000 Indian students 
received higher education assistance 
in 1975 alone. 

Another impressive source of fi- 
nancial increment to Indian tribes 
has come through actions of the In- 
dian Claims Commission. It was 
1946 to adjudicate 
claims by Indian tribes against the 
United States, primarily for lands 
taken without adequate compensa- 
tion from the tribes in earlier times. 
By mid-year 1975 a total of 438 such 
claims had been judicially proc- 
essed, and 250 awards had been 
made for a total of approximately a 
half billion dollars, with another 176 
claims actions still pending. 

Least visible among all the people 


constituted in 


under the American flag are those in 
the territories, which the 
Interior Department oversees. Until 
about 1960, for the most part, they 
were left largely to their own limited 
economic resources. By 1975 many 
dramatic changes had taken place. 


oceanic 


The Virgin Islands underwent a 
huge boom in tourism and industrial 
growth. Like the mainland, the is- 
lands paid a price in environmental 
change. So did Guam, a major naval 
base and more recently a magnet for 
tourists from Japan and elsewhere. 
Both territories have coped well 
with the challenge and made sig- 
nificant strides toward self- 
government; Guam and the Virgin 
Islands began electing their own 
governors in 1970 and have virtually 
complete control over their internal 
affairs. 


(Opposite Page) Indians and Alaskan Na- 
tives take part in the world around them, 
often operating their own businesses, but 
cultural tradition, as exemplified in the 
carved totem, remain strong. 


(This Page) Charlotte Amalie, port of call to 
tourists of the world, is on St. Thomas Is- 
land, the largest of the U.S. Virgin Islands, 
situated in the Caribbean. These islands 
were purchased from Denmark in 1917. 


Guam in the far Pacific, today a modern air 
and sea traffic point, is shown here durng 
the time of Spanish rule, which began in 
1521 when Ferdinand Magellan “discov- 
ered” itand other islands of the chain called 
the Marianas. The U.S. acquired Guam at 
the close of the Spanish-American War. 
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The people of American Samoa, 
less impacted by tourism and more 
traditionalist in their social struc- 
ture, turned down three oppor- 
tunities to elect their own governor, 
but each time by a narrower margin. 
Still, economic opportunity, health 
and sanitation have progressed, and 
education has registered major 
gains. 

In the U. N.-Mandated Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, taken 
from Japan during World War II, 
American aid has multiplied several 
times over the past decade or two. 
Big public works projects have im- 
proved schools, roads and harbors; 
an elected Congress of Micronesia 
has been negotiating “with United 
States officials for a ‘‘free associa- 
tion’’ form of commonwealth status 
similar to that of Puerto Rico. At the 
same time the people of the Northern 
Marianas Islands — that part of the 
Trust Territory closest to Guam in 
both mileage and culture — opted by 
plebiscite in 1975 for a closer, more 
permanent association with the 
mainland United States. 

In retrospect, the 1960's and early 
1970's may be regarded as a turning 
point for the Interior Department in 
administration of Indian and Ter- 
ritorial affairs as well as in public re- 
sources management. Policies were 
still evolving to accommodate to the 
changing socio-economic profile of a 
Nation approaching its 200th year. 


The sea is a main source of livelihood for 
Micronesians. Samoans, too, are people 
of the sea, although local foods such as 
coconuts provide a variety of good eating 
for these South Pacific islanders. 


Jan Francisco was born beautiful, 
with all the elements for romantic 
fascination: dazzling geography, a 
gentle but moody climate — and 
pene it all, an awesome unseen danger. The 
city’s 200-year story abounds with adventure 
and surprise. 

Spanish explorers found this place and Span- 
ish missionaries gave it aname. In 1769 Gaspar 
de Portola and his men first saw the bay from 
the high hills between it and the Pacific Ocean. 
And in 1776, just a few months before a band of 
patriots in Philadelphia, three thousand miles 
to the east, declared independence from Eng- 
land, a Spanish priest and a Spanish soldier 
came to found a settlement by the bay. On the 
northern shore of the peninsula of San Fran- 
cisco, where bay and ocean meet, the soldier 
established the Presidio of San Francisco. To 
the southeast, the priest founded the Mission 
of San Francisco de Assisi. 

The peninsula itself came to be called ‘Yerba 
Buena,’’ meaning ‘‘good herb.” It was a finger 
of land, lapped on three sides by Pacific and 
Bay waters, and stippled by 43 hills that offered 
panoramic views of an island studded bay. 
Coastal shores were golden then, cloaked by 
sprawling fields of flowering California poppy. 

The tiny town slumbered some three-fourths 
of a century. Then, gold was discovered in the 
Sierra and within two years, the population of 
the City of St. Francis jumped from 900 to 
56,000. 
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Beautiful though she was to the eye, San 
Francisco was a physical challenge to those 
who would civilize her. Most hills were steep 
and difficult to climb, while waters were tide- 
tossed and perilous to cross. Fortunately, her 
bold pioneers were equal to the challenge. In- 
ventor Andrew Hallidie solved the problem of 
heights by installing an underground cable, 
gripped by a car capable of transporting pas- 
sengers up any slope. The cable car began 
running in 1873. It still runs today — as a San 
Francisco trademark, and a rolling National 
Historic Landmark. 


(Opposite Page Top) San Francisco in 1849, 
one year after the discovery of gold. 


(Opposite Page Bottom) The Golden Gate, 
as seen from Telegraph Hill, 1873. 


(Below) Flower stands have been part of the San 
Francisco scene for almost as long as the city’s circa 1873 cable cars. 
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A second trademark resulted from the 
dreams of engineer Joseph Strauss. In 1917 
Strauss surveyed a mile-wide watery span, 
plied then only by ocean-going vessels and fer- 
ries. For the next 16 years he fought for the 
right and dollars to raise a bridge everyone said 
couldn't be built. Thirty-five million dollars and 
80,000 miles of wire cable later, in 1937, the 
ribbon to the Golden Gate Bridge was cut. 

Bountiful though she had been, it became 
clear in 1906 that Nature had gifted San Fran- 
cisco with mixed blessings. On April 18 of that 
year a monumental earthquake followed by 
catastrophic fires flattened the city and intro- 
duced to the world one grim reality. San Fran- 
cisco perches on the brink of the San Andreas 
Fault, recognized by geologists as one of the 
world’s most hazardous. At the earth’s whim — 
at any moment — one gigantic lurch along this 
fault could again destroy the city. 


(Opposite Page) First the earthquake (7906), 
then the Golden Gate Bridge (1937). 


(Below) Golden Gate Park, an oasis of green in the 
heart of the western sector of the city. 
Green area upper left is the Presidio. 


But San Franciscans rebuilt and, in 1915, 
staged the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion to commemorate reconstruction and to 
show the world they had the spirit to begin 
again. The golden city also matured into the 
financial center of the West, and the financial 
conduit between America and the Far East. 

Scientific approaches to land-use planning 
came late in San Francisco’s growth, but the 
everpresent possibility of another earthquake 
has of late caused officials and developers to 
heed geologists’ warnings. 

San Francisco today is a cosmopolitan city in 
which to live and to visit. Her nearly 700,000 
residents include 100,000 Chinese-Americans, 
as many blacks, with a lesser number of people 
of Japanese, Russian, Italian, Greek, Mexican 
and Filipino origin. The resulting distinct eth- 
nic communities offer unique cultural insights 
and experiences. 


Modern-day San Francisco abounds in 
paradoxes. Although its history contains 
episodes of vigilante violence and oppression 
of immigrants in earlier days, it is also a city 
that welcomes diversity of belief and ideas. It is 
a city of high culture and also the place where 
the counter-culture of the 1960's first focused. 
Its neighborhoods take pride in their Victorian 
nostalgia, almost in the shadow of striking new 
contemporary skyscapers. It has its share of 
blight, like other modern cities the world over, 
yet it is also a city of magnificent parks, the 
most famous of which is Golden Gate, re- 
claimed from barren sand dunes by stubborn 
planting and replanting. 

However, San Francisco, like other cities 
everywhere, is facing the fact that its scenic 
glories are finite. It is running out of space to 
grow outward and has no further room to grow 
except upward, piling skyscrapers and people 
atop the fragile hillsides. 


A tradition of regard for the lovely environ- 
ment began a long time ago and environmental 
concerns dominate the native San Franciscan’s 
thinking. In 1892 John Muir of San Francisco 
founded the Sierra Club, and three-quarters of 
a century later the Friends of the Earth came 
into being with headquarters in San Francisco. 

In 1970, with civilization nibbling away huge 
chunks of urban land, Bay Area residents 
formed a grass roots group, People for Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area, and in 1972 the 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area became 
a reality by an Act of Congress. 
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(Below Top) The old residences which gaze gothicly 
over Alamo Square appear to have turned their backs 
on the 20th century with Victorian disapproval. 


(Below Bottom) Lombard Street. 


All color photographs of San Francisco were provided 
by the San Francisco Convention and Tourist's Bureau. 


Today, it ranks as one of the major urban 
parks in the Nation, protecting more than 
34,000 acres of coastland, marshes, mountains, 
forests, islands and beaches. Included in its 
borders, all within a short drive or boat ride 
from the city, are Alcatraz, a former island 
penitentiary; Fort Point, a turreted brick bas- 
tion dating from 1861; and Muir Woods, one of 
the world’s finest stands of virgin redwoods. 

While residents in the North Bay fought to 
preserve land, those in the South worked to 
save wildlife. Since 1909, the Farallon Islands, 
28 miles off San Francisco’s shore, had served 
as a wildlife refuge, protecting a quarter mil- 
lion sea birds per year. Meanwhile, shorebirds 
were left to fend for themselves. When resi- 
dents learned that San Francisco Bay serves as 
winter grounds for 90 percent of Pacific mi- 
gratory shorebirds, they sought the legislative 
support that resulted, in 1973, in designation of 
23,000 acres of South San Francisco Bay as a 
National U. S. Fish and Wildlife Refuge. 

In the face of a population explosion and 
symptoms of urban sprawl, San Francisco 
maintains its stature among the cities of the 
world because of its efforts to preserve both 
tradition and scenic integrity. Fittingly, it was 
chosen as the meeting place where the United 
Nations was conceived and born. Yet, for all its 
being truly a city of the world, its bold indi- 
viduality stamps it as uniquely an American 
product, possessing elements of all the influ- 
ences that have combined to bring the United 
States to its 200th year. 
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“... You are going to become a part of a sub- 
tle, slowly rising, gentle revolution. . . This gentle 
revolution will require every skill you have learned 
... plus all your imagination and intelligence. In 
the past, revolutions have been bloody and have 
nearly always been followed by reaction . . . Not 
so with the gentle revolution .. . If we consist- 
ently and deliberately put ourselves on the side 
of life . . . if we protect and nurture trees, plants, 


animals, the fish in the sea... the door is open.” 
May Sarton 
Commencement Address 
Clark University 1975 


WY nciesee concerns Americans 
may have had at the borning of the 
Republic and in the year marking its 
Centennial, the problem of closed 
boundaries was not among them. In 
1776 the issue before the new Nation 
was to secure its sovereignty over 
the land it had claimed as its own. A 
hundred years later, the tasks of 
building and settling a greatly ex- 
panded domain were in full swing, 
and everywhere the look of the land 
was one of exuberant, tumultuous 
growth. 

Now, in 1976, America is faced 
with the challenge of accommodat- 
ing its growth to the practical limits 
of resources that can be made avail- 
able to its people: land, water, min- 
erals, energy, food, and fiber. The 
day of the open frontier is gone, and 
gone with it is the notion of an inex- 
haustible patrimony of nature which 
governed the outlook of Americans 
since before the beginning of the 
Republic. 

The arguments which link the 
threats to environmental quality 
with those of resource exhaustion 
are probably nowhere better ex- 
pressed than in the much talked- 
about study done by Dennis 
Meadows and his associates for the 
Club of Rome published in 1972 as 
The Limits to Growth. The study 
postulates a number of situations in 
which assumed rates of growth ap- 
proximating those of recent history 
are analyzed for their effect upon 
the carrying capacity of the earth. 
The central finding is that no matter 
how the variable elements are man- 
ipulated, the invariable outcome is 
one of catastrophe for the human 
community within the next one or 
two hundred years. 


Summing up, at this point in its 
evolution, the environmentalist 
movement embodies both an endur- 
ing concern for the quality of the 
natural estate and a rising apprehen- 
sion over the continued availability 
of resources. 

A mature, settled nation must now 
contend with the increasingly diffi- 
cult task of supplying the resources 
it needs and also with the impact of 
wastes resulting from their produc- 
tion and use. Moreover, within a 
population that is 70 percent urban 
there has developed a body of sen- 
timent which holds that natural 
beauty is important, and ought to be 
preserved; that the tranquility and 
solitude of the world of nature are 
needed by people who have little 
enough of it in their daily lives; and 
that man needs the opportunity to 
remind himself occasionally that he 
is kin to every living thing, closely or 
remotely. Meeting the needs of a 
growing population within a quality 
environment from sources of finite 
dimensions thus constitutes 
America’s great resource challenge 
as the Nation enters its third cen- 
tury. 

The new perspective comes as the 
denouement to a quarter century of 
almost uninterrupted growth and 
economic expansion which brought 
with it an unprecedented degree of 
affluence. The population increased 
by nearly 50 percent between 1945 
and 1970, and the number of dwell- 
ings almost doubled. The number 
of automobiles rose from 27 million 
to 90 million in the same period, and 
real per capita disposable income 
increased by 60 percent. In 1970, 24 
percent of all families had incomes 
of more than $15,000. Yet only 15 
years before, less than 5 percent of 
all families had incomes of more 
than $15,000, and more than 33 per- 
cent had incomes of less than $5,000 
— using the same 1970 dollars as a 
measure. Economic growth had 
done that much for that many peo- 
ple in 15 years. 


(Cover) Switchyard at Yellowtail Dam, 
Montana, from the Bureau of Reclamation 
collection. 


(Opposite Page) Underseas geologic 
explorations probe the mysteries of the 
ocean floor in hope of unfolding more of 
Earth’s secrets. 
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(Top) A pilot project in the early 1970's, 
sponsored by the Interior and Navy 
Departments in the Virgin Islands, 
attempted to determine the ability of man to 
live in a submerged habitat. Some of the 
data gathered may prove important for 
mankind's future, if crowding and pollution 
continue to increase. 


(Below) Environmental negatives. 


The long period of affluent living 
and economic security worked some 
profound changes upon both the ac- 
tivities and the outlook of the 
American people. Americans had 
been irregularly but consistently en- 
hancing their material well-being for 
the past hundred years or so, but 
nothing in all our history compares 
even remotely with the prosperity 
we have enjoyed since the close of 
the Second World War, which be- 
came visibly evident by the 
mid-1950's. 

Television aerials sprouted from 
millions of roof tops. Air- 
conditioned houses and _air- 
conditioned automobiles became 
the common expectation among 
purchasers. By 1970 one out of every 
three families owned a second car, 
and second homes had ceased to be 
curiosities. Ten-acre shopping cen- 
ters, their stores stuffed with mer- 
chandise, sprouted everywhere, and 
households became stocked with 
every device imaginable to make life 
more comfortable and enjoyable for 
their occupants. 

The mobility of the automobile in 
combination with the 40-hour week, 
the paid vacation, and a steadily ris- 
ing disposable income created an 
enormous demand for leisure- 
related industries, and there fol- 
lowed an explosion of marinas, ski 
resorts, vacation cottages, camp 
sites, and seaside condominiums. 
Boats, motorcycles, campers, and 
off-the-road vehicles proliferated by 
the millions. Air travel increased by a 
factor of 40, an elaborate system of 
high-speed public roads made it 
possible for a family to cover 5,000 
miles in a two-week vacation, and 
millions of them did. By the 
mid-1960's, every part of the country 
was within reach of the average 
American family, and those parts 
which lay outside the family’s im- 
mediate vistas of experience were 
brought to it gratuitously — and 
often in color — by the ubiquitous 
television. 


The Environmental 
Negative Of Affluence 


The impacts of the surge of eco- 
nomic expansion and the affluence 
it generated are now painfully evi- 
dent. The national parks have been 
inundated by floods of visitors which 
threaten to destroy the unique 
values which led to the creation 
of the parks in the first place. De- 
velopment of seashore communities 
threatens wetlands by landfills and 
diversion of the natural flow of tidal 
streams. Off-the-road vehicle traffic 
contributes to erosion and the de- 
struction of plant life on deserts and 
beaches. Acrimonious conflicts over 
the uses of land and water have 
arisen out of the competing de- 
mands for grazing, mining, irriga- 
tion, oil and gas production, hydro- 
electric power development, wild- 
life habitat, wilderness preservation, 
commercial fishing, timber harvest- 
ing, and recreational activities. 
Mountains of municipal waste and 
acres of rusting automobile hulks 
disfigure the countryside. Depletion 
of mineral resources has proceeded 
to a point where the Nation is now 
heavily dependent upon other coun- 
tries for many of its most commonly 
used minerals, and dangerously so 
in the case of petroleum. 

The impact of our prosperity is 
nowhere more evident than in our 
parks and recreation areas. Visits to 
the national parks have expanded a 
hundred times as fast as the popula- 
tion since 1945. In that year the na- 
tional parks received 4.5 million vis- 
itors. By 1955 the total had jumped 
to 50 million, and it more than dou- 
bled over the next 10 years to 112 
million. By 1975 it had reached 240 
million — more than the total popu- 
lation of the country. Most of these 
visits occurred in the five months 
between May and September. Visits 
to State parks expanded on an even 
larger scale, and in 1975 exceeded 
500 million. 


But while demand for recreational 
areas soared, the availability of at- 
tractive, unique, or scenic areas to 
accommodate it was limited both by 
nature and by the circumstances of 
ownership. 

Increasingly, the provision of ad- 
ditional park and recreational areas 
involves the repurchase of land orig- 
inally in the public domain. Over the 
past decade the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund has been acquir- 
ing lands for this purpose, and is 
now spending $300 million a year — 
three times the total amount spent 
to acquire the public lands in their 
original state. Rising revenues from 
Outer Continental Shelf leasing 
feeds the Fund in part, as do sales of 
Golden Eagle season passports to 
many National Park facilities. It is 
ironic that in the year of the Nation's 
Centennial, land was so plentiful it 
was being given away, only to be 
bought back a hundred years later at 
prices that would boggle the minds 
of the original grantees. 


GOLDEN EAGLE PASSPORT 


CQ) America's Bicentennial 4 


A Utetime Ady. 
Permit "* Admission 
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The crowding that has become 
characteristic of the Nation’s inland 
recreational areas is equally notice- 
able at beaches, bays, and estuaries, 
and the heavy development of wet- 
lands and other habitats essential to 
wildlife has imperiled breeding and 
rest areas. Moreover, the inroads 
made on fish and wildlife population 
by toxic herbicides and pesticides 
entering the Nation’s ecosystem 
have created long-term problems 
which demand solutions obtainable 
only through concerted programs of 
research. 

In consequence, the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, which histori- 
cally was concerned principally with 
regulating the hunting of migratory 
waterfowl and the stocking of game 
fish in waters on Federal lands, has 
undertaken a broad program to pro- 
tect and restore endangered and 
threatened species of wildlife, in 
close coordination with private 
groups and other public agencies, 
both at home and abroad. This effort 
has met with some interesting suc- 
cess in recent years. Atlantic salmon 
have been restored to the Connec- 
ticut River in a wild state for the first 
time in more than a century, and 
peregrine falcons, extinct in the 
eastern states for decades, are the 
subject of similar restoration efforts. 
Whooping cranes, bred in captivity, 
constitute a gene pool intended 
eventually to strengthen the survival 
chances for the one small wild flock 
in existence, and a new effort to 
form an additional wild flock in 
Idaho is now underway. Three 
species of California trout were re- 
moved in 1975 from the endangered 
species list, only one example of the 
rebuilding of a viable population. 
These are selected instances among 
many of the efforts being made to 
assure the survival of creatures 
crowded out of their living space, in 
part by the explosion of human 
recreational and construction activ- 
ity, in part by the proliferation of 
dams and other water control proj- 
ects, and in part by the widespread 
use of pesticides in commercial ag- 
riculture. 
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The Energy Negative 
of Expansion 


The costs of this abundance are 
beginning to show as well. To supply 
and service our prolonged experi- 
ment in gracious living, a vast infra- 
structure of mines, farms, power 
plants, factories, trucklines, rail- 
roads, and airlines must work inces- 
santly, and they all have one thing in 
common: they all consume energy, 
and consume it in enormous and 
steadily increasing amounts. 

Since 1945, energy consumption 
has more than doubled, and during 
these three decades the United 
States alone has consumed more 
energy than all the people of all the 
world had used until that time. In 
overwhelming measure this energy 
has been provided by fossil fuels — 
the stored solar energy of hundreds 
of millions of years — released by 
burning coal, oil, and natural gas to 
perform useful tasks, then to escape 
forever into space from whence it 
came, in forms no longer useable by 
man for energy. 

Our principal reliance has been 
upon oil and natural gas, which to- 
gether supply more than three- 
fourths of our total energy require- 
ments. Today in America, there is a 
market shortage of natural gas and a 
production shortage of oil which has 
been masked by rapidly rising im- 
ports, and we have been obtaining 
more than a third of our petroleum 
supply from other countries. The 
U. S. Geological Survey concluded 
in 1975 that our own oil and gas re- 
sources are past their prime, and 
that the accelerated trends of pro- 
duction and use in the past decade 
are no longer supportable by the 
remaining resource base. 


It is now an objective of national 
policy to reduce our dependence 
upon foreign oil as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Achieving this goal requires not 
only a reduction in oil imports, but a 
shift away from oil and gas toward 
more abundant domestic energy re- 
sources. This means reliance upon 
coal, shale oil, and nuclear and solar 
energy, with such regional supple- 
ments as geothermal development 
and expanded hydropower facilities 
where feasible. Even tidal power is 
being revived as a concept for re- 
gional power generation. During the 
extended transitional stage, how- 
ever, domestic production of oil and 
gas must be stimulated, primarily 
the untapped resources of Alaska 
and the Continental Shelf, to serve 
the large inventory of plants and 
equipment which can use no other 
fuels. 

Inherent in all of this development 
is the problem of environmental 
cost — who shall bear it, and how to 
minimize it. These issues can be sec- 
tionally divisive, raising political and 
social and economic challenges to 
test the mettle of a Nation that 
prides itself on its ingenuity in turn- 
ing problems into advantages. 
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MAGNET 
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Some of the newer schemes for harnessing 
energy. 
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CLEAN FUELS FROM COAL 
BY HYDROCARBONIZATION 
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Hard Rock Hardships 


The condition of the Nation's 
non-fuel mineral supply has much in 
common with that of energy. Cur- 
rently, the United States depends on 
foreign sources for more than half 
its supply of 20 vital minerals, and 
for more than one fourth of its sup- 
ply for 10 others. Discovery of new 
sources at home tends to be ever 
more difficult as each year’s efforts 
winnow out the largest and most 
accessible of the remaining de- 
posits. Progressively leaner ore 
bodies require more energy for min- 
ing and processing and entail more 
land disturbance than ever before. 
Potentially valuable by-product min- 
erals end up in tailings and slag piles 
because they cannot now be eco- 
nomically recovered. Vexing prob- 
lems relating to air and water pollu- 
tion involved in mineral processing 
remain to be solved. The substitu- 
tion of abundant light metals for 
scarce heavy ones involves geo- 
metric increases in energy consump- 
tion at a time when energy conserva- 
tion is the order of the day. 

By and large the solutions to these 
problems are to be found in the 
same kinds of actions now being 
pursued in the case of energy: re- 
doubled efforts to discover new 
deposits; improved extraction tech- 
niques which enable the economic 
production of deposits now classi- 
fied as submarginal; the substitution 
of scarce resources with others that 
are more plentiful; the elimination 
of waste and increased efficiency in 
consumption. To these actions can 
be added one more remedy: im- 
proved reclamation and recycling of 
used materials. This practice is well 
advanced in the case of steel, cop- 
per, and lead, but much less so for 
aluminum and tin. Even so, a vast 
treasure trove of reclaimable metals 
of all kinds exists in the Nation’s au- 
tomobile junk yards and municipal 
dumps which can be exploited not 
only to extend the supply of metals, 
but to clean up the landscape and 
conserve energy expenditure as 
well. It requires only one-fifth as 
much energy to make a ton of steel 


out of scrap as it does from iron ore. 
Recycled copper takes only about 
one-twentieth as much energy as 
virgin copper, and reprocessing 
scrap aluminum takes only 4 percent 
of the energy required to produce 
the metal from bauxite. 

Most of these problems are the 
classic difficulties that have always 
beleagured the minerals industries, 
and the Department of the Interior 
has a long record of productive as- 
sociation with the private sector in 
helping to obtain interim solutions. 
It expects to continue this practice, 
aware that the limitations to be con- 
tended with are not inherent in the 
resources themselves, but are the 
product of human institutions and 
hence susceptible of reduction by 
human ingenuity and perseverance. 


(Opposite Page) At top, an offshore oil rig; 
below, a demonstration plant to convert 
coal to clean, gaseous energy. 


IMPORTS SUPPLIED SIGNIFICANT PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL U.S. DEMAND IN 1974 


MINERAL PERCENTAGE IMPORTED 


STRONTIUM 
COLUMBIUM 

MICA (sheet) 

COBALT 

MANGANESE 

TITANIUM (rutile) 
CHROMIUM 

TANTALUM 

ALUMINUM (ores & metal) 
ASBESTOS 

PLATINUM GROUP METALS 
TIN 

FLUORINE 

MERCURY 

BISMUTH 

NICKEL 

GOLD 

SILVER 

SELENIUM 

ZINC 

TUNGSTEN 

POTASSIUM 

CADMIUM 

ANTIMONY 

TELLURIUM 

BARIUM 

VANADIUM 

GYPSUM 

PETROLEUM (inc. Nat. Gas fia.) 
IRON 

TITANIUM (ilmenite) 
LEAD 

COPPER 

PUMICE 

SALT 

MAGNESIUM (nonmetallic) 
CEMENT 

NATURAL GAS 


MAJOR FOREIGN SOURCES 


MEXICO, UK, SPAIN 

BRAZIL, MALAYSIA, ZAIRE 

INDIA, BRAZIL, MALAGASY 

ZAIRE, BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG, FINLAND NORWAY CANADA 
BRAZIL, GABON, SOUTH AFRICA, ZAIRE 
AUSTRALIA, INDIA 

USSR, SOUTH AFRICA, TURKEY, PHILIPPINES 
AUSTRALIA, CANADA, ZAIRE, BRAZIL 
JAMAICA, AUSTRALIA, SURINAM, CANADA 
CANADA, SOUTH AFRICA 

UK, USSR, SOUTH AFRICA 

MALAYSIA, THAILAND, BOLIVIA 

MEXICO, SPAIN, ITALY 

CANADA, ALGERIA, MEXICO, SPAIN 

PERU, MEXICO, JAPAN, UK 

CANADA, NORWAY 

CANADA, SWITZERLAND, USSR 

CANADA, MEXICO, PERU, HONDURAS 
CANADA, JAPAN, MEXICO 

CANADA, MEXICO, PERU, AUSTRALIA, JAPAN 
CANADA, BOLIVIA, PERU, THAILAND 
CANADA 

MEXICO, CANADA, AUSTRALIA, JAPAN 

SOUTH AFRICA, MEXICO. P R CHINA, BOLIVIA 
PERU, CANADA 

IRELAND, PERU, MEXICO 

SOUTH AFRICA, CHILE, USSR 

CANADA, MEXICO, JAMAICA 

CANADA, VENEZUELA, NIGERIA. NETHERLANDS ANT! IRAN 
CANADA, VENEZUELA, JAPAN, COMMON MARKET (EEC) 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA 

CANADA, PERU, AUSTRALIA, MEXICO 
CANADA, PERU, CHILE, SOUTH AFRICA 
ITALY, GREECE 

CANADA, MEXICO, BAHAMAS, CHILE 

GREECE, IRELAND, AUSTRIA 

CANADA, BAHAMAS, NORWAY, UK 

CANADA 


U.S. BUREAU OF MINES (import-export data 
from U.S. Bureau of the Census) 
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Water — But Not 
Everywhere 


Water for agricultural irrigation, 
power generation, recreation and 
industrial and municipal use is theo- 
retically adequate jn toto, but suffers 
from the fact that it is often not 
available where and when it is 
needed. West of the 100th meridian, 
water is generally scarce, and will 
remain so, even under the best 
efforts toward conservation and di- 
version from more plentiful 
sources; even the East has had re- 
minders during the past decade that 
water is not always and everywhere 
available in adequate supply. De- 
mand for water is expected to dou- 
ble during the last quarter of the 
20th century, and its allocation and 
distribution will be a major consid- 
eration in the future. 

The disappearance in the early 
1970’s of the grain surpluses which 
had been around for as long as most 
Americans could remember is in it- 
self a remarkable development 
which deserves more attention than 
it has received. The long-standing 
anomaly of spending money to re- 
claim new lands for agriculture while 
paying subsidies to keep existing 
acreage out of production was over 
at last. For the foreseeable future, 
there will be a demand for all arable 
land that can be put under cultiva- 
tion. America is now the breadbas- 
ket of the world, and its agricultural 
exports in 1973, for example, earned 
$17 billion in needed foreign 
exchange. 
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But this kind of production level 
presents a new dilemma. At a time 
when we need maximum food pro- 
duction, we also need more water 
for energy production. But water it- 
self is a limited natural resource. In 
elemental terms, food production is 
part of the overall energy supply sys- 
tem, to which the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has long contributed 
through its mission of reclaiming 
arid lands for crops. For example, in 
1974 crops produced on lands irri- 
gated by Reclamation projects pro- 
vided enough food for 33 million 
people annually. 

The Reclamation Bureau's related 
mission of hydroelectric power de- 
velopment is a better known source 
of energy supply. Hydorelectric in- 
stallations account for about 16 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total output of 
electricty and about 4 percent of its 
total energy consumption. It is the 
cleanest and cheapest of all energy 
sources and depletes no exhaustible 
materials. While environmental 


questions have been raised, the be- 
nefits of water impoundment in arid 
areas are weighty. The contribution 
of hydroelectric production in 1974 
was the equivalent of 550 million 
barrels of oil, or 3 trillion cubic feet 
of natural gas. Even though its op- 


portunities for expansion are limited 
by topography, the Nation’s total 
potential for hydropower is only 
one-third developed, and existing 
production could double over the 


next two decades — if environmen- 
tal problems can be substantially 
mitigated. 


The added demand for water im- 
plicit in plans to develop the coal 
and oil-shale lands of the arid West 
creates an entire new order of prob- 
lems to be solved. To operate a 
50,000-barrel-a-day shale oil plant 
requires between 6,000 and 11,000 
acre-feet of water per year. A coal 
mine producing 5 million tons a year 
would require 3,000 acre-feet of 
water to move its product by slurry 
pipeline to markets 800 miles away. 
If the coal were converted to elec- 
tricity at mine mouth, the water re- 
quirements would be about 19,000 
acre-feet per year for a wet-cooled 
1,000 megawatt power station. A 
coal gasification plant producing 250 
million cubic feet a day might take as 
much as 30,000 acre-feet of water a 
year, or as little as 10,000 with com- 
plete recycling and treatment at sub- 
stantially greater costs. Water avail- 
ability will be an important — and 
often a limiting — factor in the de- 
velopment of energy in the West. 


(Opposite Page) The shale rock mountains 
of the West were a challenge to oil seekers 
more than half a century ago. This was an 
early plant in Colorado, where shale was 
dug out, crushed and heated until oil ran. 


(This Page) Amodern geothermal pipeline, 
tapping the energy from subterranean 
steam pockets. 


(Next Page) Cape Cod and San Francisco 
Bay as the Earth Resources Observation 
Satellite recorded them. 


Multiples of Multiple Use 
Conflicts and dilemmas over the 
allocation of resources are by no 
and are elaborately 
documented in the disputes over 


access of land and water that raged 


means new, 


among farmers, stockmen, miners, 
railroad companies, timber com- 
panies, states and municipalities and 
Indian tribes over the last century. 
For the most part these disputes, bit- 
ter as they may 
usually quieted by the fact that after 


have been, were 
all the shoving and jostling had 
taken place it was discovered that 
there was enough room for every- 
body enough, in fact, to permit a 
large measure of exclusivity in the 
use of the resources by the rival 
claimants. 

Today, such a degree of flexibility 
is no longer possible. The crowding 
produced by a large and mobile 
population, coupled with its vastly 
increased demands for 


energy and 


material goods, dictates a degree of 


sharing that would have been 
neither necessary nor acceptable to 
earlier generations. The demands 


are too great and the limitations too 


restrictive to permit public re- 
sources which could satisfy a num- 
ber of valid use requirements to be 
dedicated The 
great abiding necessity is for ac- 


exclusively to one. 
commodation among many discrete 
and often conflicting demands that 
are bound to increase in scope over 
the foreseeable future. 


Given this condition, it is inevita- 
ble that the Federal Government and 
its agencies should be deeply af- 
fected by the rising complexities of 
and 
none more profoundly than the De- 
partment of the Interior. It adminis- 


multiple-use arrangements 


ters hundreds of millions of acres of 
Federal and Indian lands. It has cus- 
tody of 80 percent of the Nation’s 
shale oil resources, 40 percent of its 
coal (including 90 percent of the coal 
lying west of the Mississippi River), 
all the oil, natural gas, and other re- 
sources located on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, and most of the unde- 
and 


veloped hydroelectric sites 


geothermal resources. It manages 


113 million acres of public forest and 
woodlands and 158 million acres of 


public range lands. After nearly a 
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century of presiding over the divesti- 
ture of the Nation’s landed estate, 
the Department now has the mission 
to conserve and develop to max- 
imum potential the portion which 
remains an area equal in size to 
both Texas and Alaska. 

Multiple use, both concurrent and 
sequential, must of necessity be a 
cornerstone of public policy ad- 
dressed to the development and use 
of national resources in the future. 
Together with conservation, it offers 
a practical way by which our large 
and growing population can be sus- 
tained in relatively comfortable cir- 
cumstances within limits which are 
fixed in breadth but not in depth. 
For the truth is that, while the 
boundaries determined by geog- 
raphy have been reached, the ones 
determined by human ingenuity and 
creativity are at best only dimly per- 
ceived, if sighted at all. We have 
been challenged to do more with 
what we have been given, and so we 
shall. We can do this by sharing, 
eliminating the waste attendant to 
the exclusive use of public re- 
sources, orienting our technology 
toward more efficient ways of pro- 
ducing energy and materials and our 
habits toward more efficient ways of 
using them, and adopting an ethic 
which says that there is not neces- 
sarily a relationship between price 
and value, and that if something is 
useful or attractive, it has value and 
ought to be respected whether it 
carries a price or not. 

It is 1976. The Nation’s boundaries 
have long been established, the 
wilderness tamed, the unknown hin- 
terlands thoroughly explored, tra- 
versed, and settled. But as the old 
frontiers are reached and con- 
quered, new ones continually arise, 
so that we can never regard our 
work as finished. In fact, it is only 
fairly begun. We have more than 
70,000 days ahead in which to com- 
plete the Great Experiment before 
our Quadricentennial but unless 
we move within this century to 
achieve the ideal balance between 
environmental preservation and re- 
sources development, the future 
will not be like the rosy past. 
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A Bicentennial Montage 
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(Cover) Cannons at Yorktown. The 
battlefield, a huge plain overlooking the 
James River in Virginia, has been carefully 
restored by the National Park Service for 
Bicentennial sightseers. 


(Above) The United States Constitution, 
“old Ironsides”, is undergoing the latest of 
several drydock overhauls in readiness for 
visits to several U.S. ports in 1976. The 
Boston Yard is home base. The Constella- 
tion, docked at Ft. McHenry, Maryland. 


Congress saw fit to appropriate to 
the Department of the Interior, par- 
ticularly earmarked for the National 
Park Service, about $100 million to 
preserve, restore, refurbish and 
embellish historic sites and build- 
ings that are part of the Nation's 
200-year heritage. For more than 
three years prior to Independence 
Day 1976, a cadre of archeologists, 
artists, architects, engineers, histor- 
ians, film-makers, dramatists and 
writers have been at work to bring 
history alive. 

Twenty-three major historic sites 
were designated for restorative im- 
provement, from New England and 
New York southward. In coopera- 
tion with the City of Boston, historic 
Faneuil Hall, Old North Church and 
other Revolutionary War symbols 
have undergone structural restora- 
tion to preserve them for many more 
millions of American feet to trod and 
eyes to see. In cooperation with the 
Navy, the battleship Constitution is 
being restored, and will be visiting 
many American ports during the 
Bicentennial year. 

The signal Bicentennial event was 
the re-enactment of the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord, on April 19, 
1975, with future special celebra- 
tions scheduled for the Continental 
Army's Morristown encampment, 
Fort Moultrie, South Carolina, and 
Fort Stanwix, New York. One of the 
major efforts has been refurbish- 
ment of Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, which includes the res- 
toration of Independence Hall and 
adjacent structures, the construc- 
tion of an outdoor glass pavilion to 
house the old Liberty Bell, and the 
erection of a modern brick bell 
tower to accommodate a new bell, 
cast at the same London foundry 
more than two hundred years later, 
a presentation from the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Special activities of a variety of 
kinds are scheduled at most of the 286 
national parks and historic sites dur- 
ing the Bicentennial period, 1975 and 
1976, some of the most colorful of 
which are to be staged in the Na- 
tion’s Capital in and around the scene 
of a new recreational area, Constitu- 


The Bicentennial Era began April 19, 1975, 
with a day-long re-enactment of the Battle 
of Lexington and Concord at Minuteman Na- 
tional Historic Park in Massachusetts. Here 
are two scenes from that event, for which 
viewers by the hundreds of thousands be- 
gan congregating the night before. 
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tion Gardens. In many other com- 
munities the Interior Department is 
cooperating with local civic groups 
and Bicentennial agencies to de- 
velop commemorative programs that 
celebrate the land. 

In the Far West, the Pony Express, 
Escalante and Oregon Trails will have 
historic interpretive sites at points 
where these old migration paths now 
cross modern highways. The Bureau 
of Land Management wil] complete 
these projects for the Bicentennial 
Year travelers. 

One of the most important of the 
heritage events sponsored by the 
Department of the Interior has been 
the commissioning of more than 40 
prominent contemporary American 
painters to produce special works 
signifying the majesty of America’s 
public lands. The exhibition will tour 
the world after its 1976 national tour, 
which opens in Washington, D.C., 
in April of the Bicentennial Year. 


(Top of Page) The new visitor center at 
Independence National Historic Park in 
Philadelphia sports a bell tower that awaits 
installation of a brand new liberty bell, to be 
presented by Great Britain in 1976. The 
same foundry that cast the original Liberty 
Bell will produce the new edition. Bell- 
giving has become a tradition. 

The cherished, but, alas, cracked first 
edition Liberty Bell will be permanently on 
display for all to see in a ground-level pavil- 
lion. A model of the structure is shown here. 


(Center) The Salem Maritime Museum, 
another of the Bicentennial high points in 
Massachusetts, now under care of the 
National Park Service. 


(Bottom) By the rockets’ red glare at Fort 
McHenry, where the broad stripes and 
bright stars fly proudly. 


The paintings on this page and 

on the following pages are among the collec- 
tion created for Department of the Interior's 
Bicentennial exhibition. Forty-five promi- 
nent American painters representing all re- 
gions of the United States are participating. 


John Clem Clarke's “Indian Sawmill’ de- 
picts the lumbering operation owned by the 
Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation in Oregon. 


Susan Shatter’s awesome scene overlooks 
public lands along the Colorado River near 
Moab, Utah. 
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John Heliker's “Acadia National Park” 
shows the rockbound coast of Maine in its 
gentler season. 


Joseph Raffael calls his medley in oils 
“Island Magic.” It portrays tropical plants 
from the wildlife refuges of Hawaii. 
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Chincoteague Refuge, Virginia, as seen 
through the eyes of artist Jack Beal. 


Roy Schnackenberg adds the whimsy of 
red roses to his wintry painting of Mt. 
Brooks in Alaska. 
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(Opposite Top, and Above) Alandscape 
by Neil Welliver and a portrait of a moose 
by Alex Katz, both inspired by the wilder- 
ness of Moosehorn Refuge in Maine. 


The Continental Divide as Ben Schonzeit 
sees it. 
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Appendices 


Secretaries of the Interior 


Presidential Administration Secretary Date of 
Service 
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Major Legislative Authorities Of The Department Of The Interior 


1872 


1872 


1873 


1879 


1902 


1906 


1910 


1916 


1918 


1920 


1934 


1934 


1934 


1934 


1934 


Act of March 3d created the Department of the Interior 


Homestead Act — Authorized free public lands to bona fide farmers and stockmen who would develop 
permanent farms and ranches. (43 USC 161-302) 


Mining Law — Promoted private prospecting and development of metallic minerals by protecting private 
interests in mining claims. (30 USC 22) 


Yellowstone Act establishing a new policy for public land use, creating the first national park in the world. 
Act of March 1st assigned to the Department of the Interior all territorial powers and duties previously 
performed by the State Department. The Act applied to all organized territories, existing or to be created 
later. (17 Stat. 484) 

Act of March 3d established the Geological Survey as a bureau of the Department of the Interior. (43 USC 31) 


Basic Reclamation Act establishing a system of water development projects for the irrigation of arid lands and 
other purposes. (43 USC 372,3; 391,2; 411,16,19,21,31,32,34,39,61,91,98) 


American Antiquities Act — Authorized the establishment of national monuments on federal lands. (16 USC 
431) 


Act of May 16th created the Bureau of Mines under the Department of the Interior to promote mining 
technology and mine safety research. (30 USC 1,3,5-7) 


Act of August 25th created the National Park Service to administer a park system consisting of national 
reservations, national monuments, and areas of historic and scientific significance. (16 USC, 1-4) 


Migratory Bird Treaty Act, as amended — Implements treaties with Great Britain (for Canada), Mexico and 
Japan for protection of migratory birds. (16 USC 703-711) 


Mineral Leasing Act — Authorizing Federal leasing of public lands for private extraction of oil, gas, coal, 
phosphate, sodium and other minerals. (30 USC 181-287) 


Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act — Authorized Federal/State cooperation in wildlife conservation and 
restoration programs. (16 USC,661-666c) 


Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act (Duck Stamp Act) — Requires licensing for waterfowl hunting, proceeds of 
which are used to support national wildlife refuge system. (16 USC 718-718h) 


Taylor Grazing Act — Authorizes the establishment of grazing districts and rules for their occupancy and use. 
(43 USC 315) 


Indian Reorganization Act — Enabled tribal governments to be constituted and repealed earlier law ordering 
individual land allotments in lieu of tribal holdings. (25 USC 476) 


Johnson O'Malley Act — Provides Federal aid for education of Indians (in addition to and also available 
through all later general Federal aid laws for education). (25 USC 13,452) 
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1934 


1935 


1937 


1939 


1944 


1944 


1950 


1952 


1953 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 
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Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act, as amended — This Act, also known as the Pittman-Robertson Act, 
provides Federal aid (from excise taxes on sporting arms and ammunition) to the States for wildlife restoration 
work. (16 USC 669-669i) 


National Historic Sites and Buildings Act — Established a national policy for the preservation of historic sites, 
buildings and objects of national interest and significance. (16 USC, 462-467) 


Bonneville Project Act — Established the Booneville Power Administration to market power from the first 
Federal hydroelectric development on the Columbia River. (16 USC 832) 


Reclamation Project Act — Enunciated a number of important new policies the most important of which was 
the expansion of the Reclamation program to include multiple water uses. (43 USC 375a,387-89,485,485a-485k) 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act — Authorized the construction and operation of demonstration plants to produce 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, oil shale and agricultural and forestry wastes. (30 USC 321-325) 


Flood Control Act, section of which authorizes the Department of the Interior to market power from Army 
projects (33 USC 701-1,16 USC 825s) 


Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act, as anended — This Act, also known as the Dingell-Johnson Act, provides 
Federal aid (from excise taxes on sport fishing tackle) to the States in sport fish restoration work. (16 USC 
777-777k) 


Saline Water Act — Authorized research and development related to economical production of water for 
agricultural, industrial, municipal and other beneficial uses from sea or water from brackish inland sources. 
(68 Stat. 328) 


Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act — Conferred the authority exercised by the United States over the lands on 
the Continental Shelf (beyond that ceded to the States in the Submerged Lands Act) upon the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Act provided the legal framework for orderly exploration and development of underwater 
resources of the Outer Continental Shelf. (43 USC 1331) 


Fish and Wildlife Act — Established the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. (16 USC, 742a-742)) 


Saline Water Demonstration Plant Act — Amendment broadens the Saline Water Act of 1952, which au- 
thorized research and development of water from sea or brackish inland sources. (42 USC 1951) 


Coordination and Development of Outdoor Recreation Programs — The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
“Organic Act’. (16 USC 460L) 


Land and Water Conservation Fund — Authorized a major new program of Federal matching grants to States 
for acquiring and developing outdoor recreation areas. (16 USC, 460L-4) 


Wilderness Act — Established a National Wilderness Preservation System.(16 USC, 1131) 
Water Resources Research Act — A measure aimed at solving the Nation's increasing water problems, provid- 


ing Federal financial aid to support special research centers at State land-grant universities or at others 
designated by the State to work on critical water-supply situations. (42 USC 1951) 


1965 


1966 


1966 


1966 


1968 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1974 


Water Resources Planning Act — Created the Cabinet-level Water Resources Council, chaired by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to help foster full Federal-State cooperation in working out regional plans for water 
development. 


National Historic Preservation Act — provides for an expanded National Register of properties and establishes 
a matching grant program for planning, acquisition and restoration. (16 USC 470) 


Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act — Paralleling earlier coal mine safety law. (30 USC 721-740) 


National Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act — This law constitutes an ‘Organic Act for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’. (16 USC 668dd-668ee) 


Wild and Scenic Rivers Act — Set basic procedures for a nationwide system of unspoiled rivers in wild and 
scenic areas. (16 USC 1271) 


National Trails System Act — Set basic procedures for setting up a National Trails System to provide oppor- 
tunities for hiking, walking, bicycling and other activities in metropolitan, rural and back country areas. (16 
USC 1241) 


Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act — To foster the health and safety of persons working in the coal 
mining industry, superseding earlier legislation. (30 USC 801-878; 951-960) 


Mining and Mineral Policy Act — Established a national mining and minerals policy to promote the wise and 
efficient use of our natural and reclaimable mineral resources. (30 USC 21) 


Geothermal Act of 1970 — Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make disposition of geothermal steam 
and associated geothermal resources on public lands. (30 USC, 1001-1025) 


Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act — To settle Indian and Eskimo claims originating from Alaska purchase 
and provide for federal and state public land selections. (43 USC 1601) 


Marine Mammal Protection Act — Provides for the conservation and management of marine mammals. (The 
Department of the Interior is responsible for the sea otter, walrus, polar bear, dugong and manatee) (P.L. 
92-522) 


Endangered Species Act — Provides authority and policy guidance for the conservation, restoration and 
propagation of endangered and threatened species of fish, wildlife and plants. (16 USC 668) 


Indian Financing Act — Provides for financial assistance in the economic development of Indians and Indian 
organizations. (88 Stat. 77) 


Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act — Sets the stage for major changes in the relation- 


ships of Indian tribes with the Federal government by authorizing them to take over the directions and 
operation of Federal programs serving them. (88 Stat. 2203) 
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School children of Rome, New York, 
painted murals on the construction fence 
surrounding the excavation and restoration 
of Fort Stanwix. This is one. 


